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Champion 
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zSchenley 
Kentucky Bourdon 
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I.W.HARPER—BOURBON whiskey, 86 Proof - A Choice 
of Connoisseurs (Also available in 100 proof Bottled in Bond) 
CHAMPION BOURBON—Light and Elegant 

OLD STAGG—Aged to Perfection. 
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In less than one 
hour your 

suit will be 

| cleaned, pressed, 

| ready to wear 


From washer to dryer | to you in less than an hour Ey Pp: 


Sport Jacket Dinner Jacket Raincoat Raincoat 
Dacron-Linen Orlon-Dacron Superbly made Superbly made 
Matches all Slax Retails at $40 Sandune color Sandune color 
20.90 26.90 19.75 19.75 


Price of Mens Suits—$29.90 and $32.90... 
NO “OUTLETS” T 


no “branches” 


no “agents” 


600 South Pulaski Street « BALTIMORE 23, Md. 


Swatch folder available at your ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE — or write at once. 
Summer & Fall 1959 catalogue now ready—please write for your copy! 
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Royal The world’s most sensi- 
tive pocket radio. Up to 300% more 
sensitivity from Zenith’s own specially 
designed circuit brings in distant stations 
strong and clear, Unbreakable Nylon case. 
Maroon, White or Ebony colors. 


Royal 850 Thin as a novelette styling! 
Wakes you to music. Up to 400 hours 
listening with 4 Mercury batteries, or up 
to 100 hours on 4 Penlite batteries. Cord- 
less. Clock operates on separate flashlight 
battery which lasts up to one year. Choice 


of 4 different celor combinations. 


Royal The smallest and 
lightest Standard and band-spread 
short wave portable radio ever 
produced, 9 wave bands... in- 
cluding a new band (150-400KC) 
providing European long wave and 
Weather-Navigation services. In 
Black Leather with Chrome and 
Roman Gold trim. Also available 
with 8 bands as Model Royal 1000. 
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Batteries! 


Makers of television, radio, high fidelity stereophonic instruments, phonographs and fine hearing aids. 
PL ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
Backed by 40 years of leadership in radionics exclusively 
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‘Name Goes On. 


ZENITH 


Royal 200 New! Low-priced 
pocket radio! Modern styling in 
Cordovan Brown, White, Coral or 
Green colors. 


Royal 450 Up to 400 hours of 
listening pleasure. Strong plastic case 
in White, Ebony, or Burnt Orange 
colors. 


Royal 700 Rated best of all port- 
able radios tested by leading inde- 
pendent testing laboratory. In 
genuine top grain cowhide. 


Royal750 Specially designed cir- 
cuit and 3-gang condenser pulls in 
stations sharp and clear. In beautiful 
genuine top grain cowhide case. 


Royal 760 Covers Standard 
Broadcast Band plus the 150-400KC 
Band providing European long wave 
and Weather-Navigation services. 
Genuine top grain cowhide case. 


Royal 950 The most elegant anc 
unique clock-radio ever created 
Cordless. Rotates on swivel stand 
Beautiful in satin-gold color, trimmec 
with 17-Karat Gold. Availability ir 
your area dependent on supply anc 
import conditions. 
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resents only the opinions of the writers, and is not intended to indicate the 
official views of the Department of State or of the Foreign Service as a whole. 
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Selection Panel Members, clockwise around table: 
Walter Scott, Loy Henderson, Selden Chapin, Harold Hoskins and 
Raymond Miller. 


Aaron Brown, 


NDER the chairmanship of Deputy Under Secretary Loy 
W. Henderson a selection panel met recently to select 
officers for advanced training. Members of the panel in- 
cluded Messrs. W. K. Scott, Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration; Raymond C. Miller, Inspector General; Aaron S. 


Brown, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel; 


Selden 


Chapin, Deputy Commandant of the National War College, 
and Harold B. Hoskins, Director of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. Recently appointed Director General Waldemar 5 
Gallman was included in the final meetings. Selected for 
senior officer training assignments were: 


Harvard Seminar 
Name 


Barnett, Robert W. 
StoesseL, Walter J., Jr. 


F.S.I. Senior Officer Course 


Cortaba, James N. 
Etwoop, Robert B. 
Fetp, Nicholas 
Edmund H. 


Roswell D. 


Merriam, Brewer J. 
Nes, David G. 
Stracusa, Ernest V. 
Spivack, Herbert D. 
Tispetts, Margaret J. 
Toon, Malcolm 


National War College 


Bovey, John A., Jr. 
Bow tne, John W. 
CARPENTER, Stanley S. 
Ciark, Edward W. 
Cronk, Edwin M. 
Date, William N. 
Firzceratp, John F. 
Fiuker, J. Robert 
Irvinc, Frederick 
Jounston, John W., Jr. 
Kress, Max V. 

McCur, Donald B. 
Newsom, David D. 
Otson, Clinton L. 
Smitn, Edwin L. 
SweEENEY, Joseph 
ZIMMERMAN, Robert W. 
ZURHELLEN, J. Owen, Jr. 


Air War College 


Busuner, Rolland H. 
Ricuey, Earle J. 


Class 


FSO-2 
FSO-2 


FSO-2 
FSO-2 
FSO.-2 
FSO-1 
FSO-2 
GS-15 
FSO.-2 
FSO-2 
FSO.-2 
FSO-3 
FSO-3 


FSO-2 
FSO-3 
FSO-3 
FSO-3 
FSO-2 
FSO-2 
FSO-3 
FSO-2 
FSO-3 
FSR-1 
FSO-3 
FSO-2 
FSO-2 
FSO-2 
FSO-3 
FSO-2 
FSO-3 
FSO-3 


FSO-3 
FSO-3 


Armed Forces Staff College 


Corcoran, Thomas J. 


FSO-3 


(ICA) 


Present Post 


The Hague 
Paris 


Cairo 
Kabul 
Department 
Phnom Penh 
Department 
Department 
Department 
Department 
Rangoon 
Department 
Department 


Department 
Tehran 
Tokyo 
Department 
Seoul 
Department 
Department 
New Delhi 
Department 
Bogota 
Department 
Rio de Janeiro 
Department 
Department 
Benghazi 
Jidda 
Department 
Department 


Department 
Asmara 


Department 
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A 450-TON Texas tower leg... 
huge cat crackers . . . heavy-walled 
power plant piping . . . complete 
chemical processing facilities ... no 
erection job is too big for The M.W. 
Kellogg Company. Nor are the com- 
plex construction engineering prob- 
lems that precede field work. 

Kellogg has erected many of the 
world’s important process plants. 
On a number it has also been re- 
sponsible for the engineering, and 
for the procurement of the necessary 


equipment and materials. 

By coordinating a// related serv- 
ices within one organization, Kel- 
logg offers you the economic way to 
put your new plant into production 
in minimum time for maximum re- 
turn on every dollar invested. 

The whole story is told in Kel- 
logg’s new book, “Planning the 
New Plant for Profits.” And if you 
are particularly interested in erection 
facilities, ask to view M.W.Kellogg’s 
13-minute movie, “The Big Lift.” 


THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


711 Third Avenue, New York17,N.Y. A Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


Offices of Kellogg subsidi ‘omp 


are in Toronto, London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Caracas 


— 


THE RAIN i 
IN 


. has absolutely no bearing on this matter, amigos. 
As Mr. Shaw might have said. it falls mainly on the 
llano.... but, llano or pueblo, it never bothers your 
things when they travel with MERCHANTS. Why? 
Readon.... 


We have made packing a fine art . . . . storage, too 

. (a Navy Captain once told us our warehouse 
was as clean as his battleship! Praise, indeed!) Our 
stecl lift vans are the last word in maximum security 
and when they're imprac- 


against water and theft... . 


MERCHANTS 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. — 


JOHN L. NEWBOLD, PRES. 
-920 E STREET, N.W. 


EXECUTIVE 3-7770 


CABLE ADDRESS: REMOVALS 


| 


tical we tailor wooden vans to the dimensions of your 
shipment so nothing is damaged or goes adrift. 


Further to case your mind there's full insurance cov- 
crage at a very nominal extra cost. That takes care of 
almost everything except this . . . . as we have mod- 
estly reminded you occasionally in these pages we've 
been around and doing these things quite a long time. 
To be brief, however, we phrase it thusly: Over 70 
years of quality service... . at your service. / Hasta 
luego! 


MEMBERS: 

National Furniture Warehouseman’s Assoc. 

Canadian Warehouseman’s Assoc. 

British Assoc. of Internat’l Furn. Removers 

F.I.D.1. (Federation Internationale des De- 
menageurs Internationaux) 


First in World Wide Banking 
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Carry First National City Bank Travelers 
Checks * Fully Refunded If Lost or Stolen 


76 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates 


SARS. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street @ 78 Branches in Greater New York 
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Begin or wind up your service tour aboard 
Grace Line’s glamorous new Santa Rosa or 
Santa Paula. Enjoy all the extra niceties of 
service and luxury that spell the difference 
between just a voyage and a holiday afloat! 


The sleek, new, air-conditioned Santas give 
you fabulous top-deck play areas with mag- 
nificent outdoor swimming pools . . . spacious, 
upper-deck night clubs, lounges and dining 
rooms. First-class accommodations through- 
out offer comfort and luxury comparable to 
exclusive resort living. 


Sailings every Friday from New York to 
Curagao and Aruba, N.W.I.; La Guaira 
(Caracas), Venezuela; Kingston, Jamaica; 
Nassau, Bahamas; and Port Everglades (Fort 


Lauderdale-Miami), Florida. 


VoRACE 
See your local travel agent or write 


GRACE LINE 


Dept. FSJ, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 
Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 


Army War College 


Bowie, Thomas D. FSO-3 Saigon 

TroxeEL, Oliver L., Jr. FSO-3 Addis Ababa 

Canadian Defence College 

Ketry, William B. FSO-3 Berlin 

Imperial Defence College 

Frank G. FSO-2 Warsaw 

Industrial College of the Armed Forces 

ALEXANDER, Joe B. FSO-3 Department 

Dixon, Roger C. GS-15 Department 

Naval War College 

Cuaker, Robert P. FSO-2 Amsterdam 

CuLLey, Perry H. FSO-2 Quito 

NATO Defense College 

McFappen, William A. FSO-3 Department 
AWARDS 


EUGENE SHELDON STAPLES, Special Assistant to the Director, USIA, 
received an Arthur S. Flemming Award. These awards are pre- 
sented annually to ten outstanding young men of the Federal 
Government for outstanding work: during the fiscal year. 


Mrs. Joun Foster Duttes has been chosen as this year’s top winner 
of the McCall’s Togetherness Award. She received a sterling 
silver plate and a check for $500.00. 


Joun Foster DULLES was cited in January to receive the annual 
Sylvanus Thayer Award of the United States Military Academy’s 
Association of Graduates. The award honors the citizen who ex- 
emplifies devotion to the principles in the academy’s motto, 
“Duty, Honor, Country,” and consists of a medal and a scroll. 


BIRTHS 


Cauttt. A son, Daniel Reynald, born to Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. 
Cahill, December 2, 1958, in Washington. His father wrote that 
“six weeks after his birth he and his elder brother Alan were the 
subjects of Anastas Mikoyan’s baby-sitting talents—which were 
considerable—aboard the ill-fated SAS plane which carried the 
Mikoyan party and my family to Copenhagen in January.” 


Stanton. A son, John Walker, Jr., born to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Walker Stanton, December 23, 1958, at Oxford, Mississippi. Mr. 
Stanton, an ex-Marine and G. I. student at the University of 
Mississippi, is the son of Consul General (retired) and Mrs. 
Willard Quincy Stanton. 


DEATHS 


Connors. W. Bradley Connors, Counselor of Embassy for Public 
Affairs in London, died on February 20, 1959, at London Clinic. 
Mr. Connors had served at the London Embassy since 1954, Prior 
to his London assignment Mr. Connors held several public affairs 
posts in China (Shanghai and Canton) and in Washington. 


PINKERTON. The Honorable Lowell C. Pinkerton died on February 
19, 1959, at the George Washington University Hospital. He had 
served as Consul General at Wellington and Minister to Lebanon. 
In April, 1956, he became the first United States ambassador to 
the Sudan. In Washington recently he had served as a Senior 
Foreign Service Inspector. “Pink”—as he was known to genera- 
tions of F.S. personnel—was active at the first meeting of the 
American Consular Association, held on March 18, 1918. 


Seacer. Cedric H. Seager died on February 18, 1959, in Rabat, 
Morocco. At the time of his death Mr. Seager was chief of the 
ICA mission to Morocco. He had been with ICA and its prede- 
cessors since 1947. From 1919 to 1935 Mr. Seager was a director 
and board chairman of Walter Seager and Co., Ltd., import- 
export firm operating in Greece and Turkey, and from 1935 to 
1942 he was a freelance writer and lecturer. Formerly a British 
subject, Mr. Seager had acquired American citizenship in 1942 
and joined the Army. 
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With other 59 cars way up in size and price... 


NOW there’s only ONE BUY 


the “Low Price” field 
RAMBLER 


Compare Price! Compare Economy! 


Compare Room! 


Compare Quality! 


See why tens of thousands are switching to the ’59 Rambler! 


Now that the other leading 1959 “low-priced” cars 
are out, way up in size and in price, the rush to 
Rambler is on. More than ever tens of thousands 


of new car buyers are switching to America’s 


compact success car, with smart new styling, 


PERSONAL PURCHASE FILE! 


American Motors offers its Diplomatic Purchase Price on the Rambler of 
your choice. For full information on Diplomatic purchases of Rambler 
see the ‘‘Personal Purchases File’’ held by your ‘‘Administrative Officer."’ 
All American Embassies and Foreign Service Posts have detailed speci- 
fication and prices. Over 3200 Rambler distributors and dealers around 
the world assure you the finest service. 


exclusive new features and great new savings. 


‘NEW RAMBLER AMERICAN STATION WAGON. 
Tops in economy. 100-inch wheelbase. 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL PARTICULARS ON THE 1959 RAMBLER! 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


AUTOMOTIVE EXPORT DIVISION 


© DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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BACHELORS AND BACHELOR 
GIRLS 


Making Hay While the Sun Shines? 


Luckily, for the present time at least, you don’t 
have to make provisions for the college educa- 
tion of the future generation nor might you be 
concerned—as yet—with your retirement in- 
come. 


sut, you do have a chance to set aside some 
money—put it to work for your future. There 
are a million and one reasons why a little capital 
might come in handy some day. 


sy investing your surplus cash in Mutual 
Funds you get the following advantages: 


PROFESSIONAL all holdings receive continu- 

MANAGEMENT ous day-to-day supervision 
by professional investment 
men; 

DIVERSIFICATION an interest in about 100 of 
America’s corporations; 

DIVIDENDS dividends in varying amounts 


paid quarterly. 


We believe that our flexible investment plans 
have special appeal to Americans serving abroad 
or liable to do so. We would like you to become 
acquainted with the details of this modern 
method of investing. As specialists in this field 
we represent many leading Mutual Funds and 
can offer you a program to fit your requirements. 


Drop in, phone, write or use the form below. 
There is no cost or obligation. 


FS]-4-59 
To: Service Investment Corporation 


927 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


| am interested in a Mutual Fund investment program stress- 
ing within the limits of the market risk: 


{ ) Growth of capital—future income 
Conservative income and growth 
| intend: To make a one-time investment of about $ 


{ ) To start an investment program of $ 


month, ) quarterly, for a period of years 


| understand that these programs are flexible and can be 
suspended or discontinued without penalty. (This information 


is for guidance only and does not assure achievement of 
objective). 


(Please print) 
ADORE 


Corporation 


927 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Telephone: NA 8-6770 
Cable: SERVISCO 


AFSA Greetings to Secretary Dulles 


February 25, 1959 
Dear Mr. Secretary: 

At a luncheon meeting at the Shoreham Hotel today the 
members of the American Foreign Service Association 
unanimously approved an expression of birthday good 
wishes to you. This expression took the form of a statement 
made to the members by myself as President of the Associa- 
tion. 

The observance of your birthday was also recorded on 
tape at the meeting and if, as we hope, the recording turns 
out satisfactorily we will take pleasure in sending it to you 
as a memento of the occasion. Those of us who were present 
at the similar luncheon a year ago when you were our guest 
of honor remember the occasion warmly and we wish that 
we could have had you with us this year. In closing | 
should like to associate myself personally with the thoughts 
expressed in our message of birthday wishes. 

JosepH C. SATTERTHWAITE, President 
Enclosure: 

“One year ago today in this same place our guest of honor 
was the Secretary of State. The occasion was his 70th birth- 
day. It was the biggest luncheon that we had ever had but it 
had also an air of informality. There was a birthday cake, a 
present in the form of a scroll from the Association and the 
Secretary spoke to us, informally, for twenty minutes or so. 
He told us that when he was ten he wanted to be a locomo- 
tive engineer but in later decades he had other ideas. Today 
there are many indeed who give thanks that his thoughts 
turned to other fields of at least comparable importance. 

“In this group here present are included a goodly number 
of those whom the Secretary is wont to call his ‘associates’ in 
the Department and the Foreign Service. This choice of a 
word, ‘associates’—not staff—reminds me of a remark made 
by a military colleague a few years ago. ‘Loyalty,’ he said, 
‘can not be commanded from above; loyalty is earned from 
below.’ 

“From the vantage point of six years’ experience we can 
testify that it has indeed been earned and in the fullest pos- 
sible measure. Rare indeed has been the quality of leader- 
ship that we have been privileged to serve. We have had 
before us day by day for six years the example of a selfless 
pursuit of duty, of a capacity as unexcelled in intellectual 
vigor, breadth and versatility as in sustained application, of 
physical courage and of fortitude of character sufficient to 
uphold us all in times of crisis. 

“| rather think that loyalty is too pale a word to measure 
that which the Secretary has earned from his associates. A 
better word would be devotion, for it connotes not only loy- 
alty but also a more personal feeling which has been evoked, 
above all in those around him, by the humor, humanity and 
interest in others, which they have observed shining through 
the hard exigencies of problems faced together. 

“Accordingly, today on his 71st birthday, it is with a 
warmth born of our experience as witnesses to his conduct 
of office that we send him our good wishes, not forgetting 
also in these wishes, his gallant companion, Mrs. Dulles. As 
the President has said, our thoughts and our prayers are 
with him. We hope and trust that he will soon be with us 
again, restored to his place of duty serving our country and 
indeed the cause of mankind in his accustomed way. This 
is the wish of his associates for his birthday.” 
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Makes the first impression last! 
OLD 


Since first impressions are so important with new friends, you will be wise 


t them Old Grand-Dad. This finest of all bourb k | 
| oO serve them rand-Da is finest of all bourbons marks you as a GR AN DD | 


host of good taste, judgment, and generosity — most important steps on the 


road to lasting friendships. ep D AD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - 100 PROOF - BOTTLED IN BOND - THE OLD GRAND-DAD 
DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY + DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
REMOVALS in safe steel lift 


vans, wooden vans or cases. 


STORAGE of household effects, 
Works of Art, furniture, office 
records and private automobiles. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


Washington Representative: 
FEDERAL STORAGE COMPANY 


1701 Florida Avenue, N.W. 
ADams 4-5600 


“For Forensic Affrays”’ 


N THE Secretary’s seventy-first 

birthday (February 25), the 
Department of State Correspondents 
Association presented him with a 
model, approximately eight inches 
high, of the lectern in the State De- 
partment auditorium at which he 
stands during his press conferences. 
The silver plaque bears the inscrip- 
tion: “To John Foster Dulles— 
Forensic Fencing Champ of Foggy 
Bottom — State Department Corre- 
spondents Assn.— February 25, 
pitt 1959.” In an accompanying letter in 
behalf of the Correspondents Asso- 
ciation, Board Member John M. 
Hightower wrote: 

“Your recent birthday was an in- 
spiration for many people. It in- 
spired three different groups to hold 
parties in your quarters at Walter 
Reed. It inspired many reporters and commentators to re- 
port and comment. It inspired the Department of State Cor- 
respondents Association to look into the question of a suit- 
able recognition of the occasion. Out of this inquiry came 
the decision that what you undoubtedly need is a portable 
lectern. We felt it should be small enough to be carried on 
airplanes so that you can hold a press conference anywhere 
at the drop of a question. 

“Happily one of our number, Mr. Warren Rogers, is a 
kind of 19th Century man, skilled at the lathe as well as the 
typewriter. Using the lectern in the Department’s auditorium 
as a model, he fashioned the miniature presented to you 
herewith. We trust you will find it ornamental as well as 
useful, a trophy of many forensic affrays already held and a 
harbinger of many more to come.” 


“It Needed to Be Written” 


bed 


Ma LepERER and Mr. Burdick have badly written a 
best seller. ... The authors say “The authors have taken part 
in the events in Southeast Asia which have inspired this 
book. ...” They talk about winning the confidence of the 
“natives” on the one hand, but warn against the use of “na- 
tives” as switchboard operators or in any sensitive positions. 
. . . It doesn’t take an abundance of sensitivity or even 
sense to know that people like to be called by their names, 
and that nobody thinks of himself as a native. . . . The 
authors claim that only little things — better seeds, better 
chickens and chicken feed, better brooms — are needed in 
Asia. Nobody wants or needs big things — hydro-electric 
plants, highways, large industries. This simply isn’t true. 
And I offer Pandit Nehru’s thoughtful speech of last year 
to the TCM Conference in which he said that in order for 
people to get what they are demanding and should demand, 
it takes not only cottage industries, but also large-scale in- 
dustrialization. . . . 

Messrs. Lederer and Burdick demand that every Ameri- 
can going to work in another country be fluent in its lan- 
guage and steeped in its customs. Their ideas are good, but 
over-simplification and over-selling hurt them. . . 

“The Ugly American” needed to be written. It still does. 
—Bertie Meeker in the News Circe of the American Wom- 
en’s Club of New Delhi. 
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WHY IS THE LARK 
BY STUDEBAKER 


THE LARK HARDTOP 


FAST BECOMING AN 
INTERNATIONAL FAVORITE? 


=» The Lark is receiving international acclaim 
because it suits the requirements of motorists 
throughout the world. It combines the tradi- 
tional spaciousness of American sedan coach- 
craft with the roadability and ease of handling 
typical of continental cars. From this superb 
blending of characteristics, Studebaker’s new 
dimension in motoring is born. 

=> The Lark is a highly versatile machine, 
constructed as a 2-door, 4-door, hardtop and 
Station wagon, with a large variety of power 


THE LARK STATION WAGON 


assists and other options. ‘lwo superb engines 
power The Lark, an economical “6” or a pow- 
erful V-8. Both use lower octane fuel. 

<> The Lark is equally at home on narrow 
lanes, climbing mountain roads or cruising 
across a continent. And, because of its simplified 
engineering and accessible components, main- 
tenance costs on The Lark are minimal. 

“» The Lark is more than just a purchase, it’s 
a wise investment. See The Lark; drive it at your 
Studebaker Dealer’s. Formoreinformation, write: 


STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORPORATION 
EXPORT DIVISION, SOUTH BEND 27, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Every courtesy extended to inquiries 


5S from diplomatic personnel 
TARK™ 


THE LARK 4-DOOR SEDAN 
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MUELLICENT CHATEL 


A Complete Real Estate 
Service for Residential 
le 
Maryland and Virginia. 
Realtor 
2 
= 
1675 WISCONSIN AVE. 
DE 2-1137 


GEORGETOWN, Washington 7, D.C. 


Foreign Service 
officers are 
privileged to 
buy from us 
at dealers’ 
prices. 


Selected Quality ... 
Nationally Advertised 
Merchandise . .. 


Our WHOLESALE 
CATALOG is sent to 
our catalog is carried the administrative 


in Washington for immediate delivery. 


Fine Silverware — Jewelry — Luggage — Watches —Clocks & Gifts— 
Appliances — Leathersoods — Tovs — Housewares 


officers of Embassies 
throughout the 
world. (They are not 
sent to individuals) 


514- 10th St., N.W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Residents of Southern Pines, N. C. come 


= from many cities and states and form a 


congenial group, conservative, cultured, 
civic-minded, and together have created 
a charming community. The climate is dry, 


sunny, and of tempered mildness. Golf is 


a favorite year round sport. The ideal. 


retirement living. Excellent 


spot for 


homes for sale in all price ranges. 


For complete information write 


JAMES E. PARKS, Fso, ret. 
Real Estate Broker 


SOUTHERN PINES, NORTH CAROLINA Box 268 
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Forty Years Ago 


by JaMEs B. STEWART 


ORTY YEARS ago last month, in March 1919, the first issue 
F of the AMERICAN CONSULAR BULLETIN rolled off the 
presses. It ceased publication in September 1924 and the 
first issue of the ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL appeared in 
in October 1924. 


The editor and publisher of the BULLETIN was J. W. Young 
of 141 West 36th Street, New York. The masthead read: 
“Published monthly with the cooperation of the American 
Consular Association to further American business interests 
in foreign lands through the Consular Service.” The sub- 
scription price was $1.50 a year and single copies 15 cents. 


The Editor set forth in graph the connecting link between 
American business and foreign business. Under the name 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, appear the following 
names: Frank E. Polk, Counsellor; Wm. Phillips, Assistant 
Secretary; Wilbur J. Carr, Director, Consular Service; A. A. 
Adee, Second Assistant Secretary; Breckinridge Long, Third 
Assistant Secretary. Under Mr. Carr’s name is that of 
Herbert C. Hengstler, Chief, Consular Bureau, and under his 
name are the titles: Consuls-General at Large, Consuls-Gen- 
eral, and Consuls and Vice Consuls. 


The first issue of the BULLETIN didn’t carry a single ad- 
vertisement but the next one had a half-page ad of the 
Challenge Machinery Corporation of Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS: The first issue of the BULLETIN 
printed the results of the first annual election of officers of 
the American Consular Association and here they are: 


For President 


Charles C. Eberhardt, 


For Vice-President 


William Coffin, 


Consul General at large 56 Consul General ~ 99 
Marion Letcher, Clarence E. Gauss, 

Consul General 28 Consul General 51 
Robert P. Skinner, Otis A. Glazebrook, 

Consul General _ 97 Consul General 29 


For Secretary-Treasurer 


L. C. Pinkerton, Consular Assistant — 16 
Donald D. Shepard, Consular Assistant 16 
James B. Young, Consul __ 149 


“Better late than never,” we say, and so after all these 
years we extend condolences to the losers—to our old side 
kicks—Messrs. Eberhardt and Gauss. 


And More Recently: 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., told the following amusing 
anecdote about former Ambassador, the late Hugh Gibson: 
“In 1940, when Hugh was trying to travel from Paris during 
the days when the French government was disintegrating, 
his passport was demanded by a French official who asked 
suspiciously what ‘Ex-Ambassador’ on the passport meant. 
Hugh said blandly, “Why that means most excellent Ambassa- 
dor—a cut above an ordinary Ambassador!’ And Hugh and 
his party were told to go on at once.” 
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world 
without 
strangers 


What are “‘strangers’’? 


Are they not just 

People we have not met— 
People we do not know? 
How can friendship begin 


Until your hand clasps mine? ) 


How can commerce grow 


Unless strangers work together? 


Unless “foreigners” become friends? 


This is our philosophy: 

to build understanding between people 
by encouraging the visiting 

} of people between countries. 


INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS 


The World's Largest Group of International Hotels 


4\ 
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for safety and ease of handling 


CONTAINER SERVICE 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


‘AVAILABLE’ ON 
SHORT OR LONG 
TERM LEASE 


NOW 
OVER 3,000 


CONTAINERS 
IN USE 


CONTAINER TRANSPORT INTERNATIONAL INC. 


8-10 BRIDGE ST., NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


YOU Can Get ANSWERS 
to Mutual Fund QUESTIONS 


All You Need To 
Know About Mutual Funds, will answer just about any 


Our 26-page, illustrated booklet, 
fundamental question you might ask about mutual 
funds. These answers are based on our experience as an 
investment firm and as a dealer in leading mutual funds. 


J. P. CLAY INVESTMENTS 


R. Adm. USN (Ret.) 
301-A Arlington Trust Bldg. 
Arlington, Virginia 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, All 
You Need To Know About Mutual Funds. 


Insert your name and address here: 
Name 


Address 


Attention: Gordon B. Lamb 


rs ago 


STEWART 


Armed Guards in Old State 


No more will armored cars bring United States currency 
twice each month to the Department, and no more will 
armed guards, gun in hand, march along the corridors to 
the Disbursing Office with the money for the salaries of the 
Department’s employees. By virtue of an order dated March 
3, 1934, all disbursements will be made by the Division of 
Disbursements of the Treasury Department; consequently 
all employees will be paid by checks twice each month. 


_ (From April 1934 Journat.) 


Walter Lippmann 


Cyril Wynne, Department, writes in the JOURNAL that the 
book, “The United States in World Affairs—an Account of 


_ American Foreign Relations, 1932.”” was prepared by Walter 


_ Lippmann, with the assistance of the Research Staff of the 


Council on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. Wynne comments: “In 


_ spite of — or perhaps because of —the fact that he is a 


realist, Mr. Lippmann possesses the gift of narrative. His 
style is clear and forcible and if it is at times dramatic, one 
may be pardoned for wishing that some of the ponderous 
works on the general subject of current historical. economic 


_and political events which are being published had a little 


more of the Lippmann touch in them.” 


When Budapest was Budapest 


On the evening of February 16, 1934, the Budapest public 
saw the first European presentation of Greta Garbo’s “Queen 
Christina.” The Regent and Madame Horthy attended and 
Mr. Montgomery, American Minister, was host to the en- 
tire diplomatic corps. As in New York or Los Angeles on 
such occasions, there were the crowds on the street, the 
cameramen, the light and the music. and, of course, a large 
number of famed Hungarian beauties accompanied by white 
ties. (From JouRNAL 1934.) 


Comment, 1959: Garret G. Ackerson, Jr. and I were in 
Budapest then and Garry is there now as Chargé. 
Briefs from April 1934 Journal 


Frances Hull, wife of Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 
gives full marks in a JOURNAL article to Foreign Service 
wives: “. .. Arriving at a new post, the hard work of get- 


ting settled in the new home seems to me to fall upon the 
wives, whereas their husbands simply move into a new office 
where they have much the same work and surroundings as 
existed at the last post—the same sort of desks. chairs and 
filing cabinets.” 
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Keith Merrill, Chief of the Foreign Buildings Office, wrote | 


in the JouRNAL about our buildings in Moscow, the first — LOOK IN VIRGINIA FIRST 
paragraph of which reads: “Those of our readers who | Special Service to Foreign Service 
thought of the B.E.F. (Bullitt Expeditionary Force) to Mos- | Sales and Rentals 
cow as hardy pioneers of the Lewis and Clark type. eager | | Louise M. Terry, Foreign Service Wife, with Lyn Thompson, Realtor 
for frontier discomforts, will be interested in the illustra- 2134 N. Upton St., Arlington 7, Va. (Lorcom Lane at Lee Highway) 
JAckson 2-2121 JEfferson 4-5857 (Res.) 
tions of the office and residential quarters leased for the 
next two years. The appearance of these buildings is Renais- 
P.S.0.’.s CAN JOIN DACOR—3$4 annually. Monthly Bul- 
sance rather than late Covered Wagon.” letin, Family Insurance. Employment service. elfare. 
‘ F 6 AND DACOR HOUSE—Temporary membership, $10 quar- 
Comment, 1959: Incidentally, Keith grew “mutton terly. Annual resident membership, $35. Attractive air 
+ ” avainst the wintry blasts of Moscow conditioned bedrooms, excellent meals at reasonable rates. 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS RETIRED, Inc. 
Dacor House 1718 H St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


A son, Homer Morrison Byington, 3d, was 


born on February 26, 1934, at Naples, Italy, APARTMEN T Ss 


to Vice Consul and Mrs. Homer M. Byington, 
Ir WASHINGTON’S CENTER air-conditioned, taste- 
7 fully furnished, including cooking equipment, linen, secre- 
Comment, 1959: 25 years later this same H.M.B., III tarial service, ete. Extra beds, TV, garage, available. 
enters the Foreign Service, walking in the footsteps of his | 
great great grandfather, A. Homer Byington, of “Who is | : ; 


Byington” fame (Naples 1897-1907), his grandfather, Chief | 
| 
| 
| 


Homer M. Byington, Sr. (Naples 1897-1908 and 1920-1929) , 
and his father (Naples 1933-1937) and now Ambassador to 
Malaya. Then there is, of course, his Uncle Jim Byington, 
First Secretary at Lisbon. 


DISCOUNTS TO OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 


All drug, cosmetic and sundry purchases — 20% off. $25 
minimum. Less than $25 order —10% discount. 
Immediate Shipment 


Greenbelt Pharmacy 131 Centerway, Greenbelt, Maryland 


The recent television program, “Who Is Byington?,” 
which was based on the book “Bohemian Brigade,” by Louis 


Finest all year around climate in the United States. Cool 
M. Starr, recounts great great grandfather’s scoop in getting 
the first news of the battle of Gettysburg through to Presi- colony now here. Write C. B. King, Dillard Realty Co., 
dent Lincoln. Asheville, N. C. 


Reverting to Naples — here is one for the book: Both 
H. M. B. Jr. and H. M. B., II] were born in Naples when : 
their fathers were serving there as Vice Consuls. All of Authorized 


Jean Byington and for Jane By- W S N G H O U S F 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


And More Recently x © T 


Ken and Ruth Yearns—Then and Now: About 25 
years ago Ruth Allen succeeded Faye Durham in Herbert A COMPLETE LINE OF WESTINGHOUSE 


Hengstler’s Division (FA) when Faye and Consul Charles || APPLIANCES IN ALL FOREIGN VOLTAGES 


Hosmer married. At the same time Kenneth Yearns was | & CYCLES 

down the South corridor of Old State in the FSO Training | . i = 

School. Ken used to see Ruth hot-footing it from office to | ‘ 
office in connection with her various duties and the upshot | og 
was that they were married. Their good old friend, Consul — 


All Appliances Guaranteed by the famous 


General Hosmer, gave the bride away. Westinghouse World Wide Warranty 


| 

Ruth and Ken are now living in the Rockies, a couple of | Ailes titinaleiniini aati 
| 


miles from Boulder, Colorado. Consul General Yearns re- Wailing Cin 
tired in 1957 and is now Associate Director of the Univer- e Kerosene Cooking & Heating Appliances e Tape 
sity of Colorado’s Placement Bureau. As for Ruth, she is as Recorders ¢@ Hi-Fi-Stereo @ Short Wave Radios 
attractive as ever and has found an active place in a pic- a ee 
turesque college town nestled at the foot of the Rockies. | 


Authentic Danish Modern Furniture Shipped Direct 


r From Scandinavian Ports 
I met Ken and Ruth for the first time in many years last , , 
f F Also Availabl 
May when we listened, with Edward Groth, FSO-Retired 
(Colorado Springs), to an address by our old friend, George Diplomatic 
Allen, Director, USIA. George was an honor guest at an 


APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
anniversary dinner of the Institute of International Educa- 


tion. The head of the Institute’s Denver office, incidentally, ee whinge ww: 
is Ben Cherrington, who was the first chief of the Depart- Phone: COlumbia 5-5244 7 Cable: DACOEXPO 
ment’s Division of Cultural Relations from 1938 to 1940. 
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Canada is 


Canada is Famous for its Superb Whisky 


Distinctively different... renowned for its smoothness, 
light-body and delicate bouquet . . . Seagram’s V.O. 
is the lightest, cleanest-tasting whisky you ever enjoyed. 
That’s why: More people throughout the world 
buy Seagram’s V.O. than any other imported w — 


VO, 


CANADIAN WHISKY i 


THE CANADIAN LAURENTIANS, one of the most 
colourful and famous ski-resort areas in 
North America, attract winter-sport 
enthusiasts from all over the world. 


OF OF Canaan 


Seagram's 
KO. 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


A RARE OLD DELICATE CANADIAN WHISKY 
SPECIALLY MATURED IN OAK CASKS 


DISTILLED. AGED AND BOTTLED UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF THE WAN GOVERNMENT 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM SONS,LIMITED 
WATERLOO - ONTARIO ‘CANADA 


DISTILLERS SINCE 1657 
PRODUCE OF CANADA 


NEW LABEL DESION ADOPTED OCT. 5, 1960 


For reprints of this painting, suitable for framing, write: The iene of Seagram, 1430 Peel Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


amous for its Skiing 
Painted for The Seagram Collection by Lorne Bouchard, A.R.C.A. 
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Congress Ponders a Foreign Service Academy 


in Congress to establish some form of United States 

Foreign Service Academy which would provide for the 
training of diplomatic cadets along lines similar to the 
Military, Naval and Air Academies or which would provide 
instruction additional to that now offered by the Department 
through the Foreign Service Institute and other institutions 
of higher learning. 


F: THE past several sessions bills have been introduced 


Interest in the recruiting and training of future diplo- 
mats appears to have reached an all-time high in the Con- 
gress. Eleven bills have been introduced on the subject in 
this session as this JOURNAL goes to press. In recognition 
of the interest which the subject obviously holds for the 
Service, the JouRNAL has prepared the following summary 
of the bills now pending before the Congress for the benefit 
of its readers. 


Of the eleven bills analyzed herein, three pending in the 
Senate and eight pending in the House, those of Senator 
Symington (S. 15) and of Senators Wiley, Mansfield, Neu- 
berger, Yarborough and Engle (S. 730) represent the ex- 
tremes between which the others fall and constellate. Sena- 
tor Symington would establish a West Point of diplomacy 
in every sense of the word whereas Senator Wiley’s bill 
would in effect establish only a postgraduate course in 
diplomacy equivalent to that required for obtaining a mas- 
ter’s degree. 


The salient features of the Symington bill are these: 

The Secretary would be vested with authority to establish 
and maintain a United States Foreign Service Academy “in 
the mid-western region.” Supervision of the Academy would 
be with the Department but the Department “shall work 
in conjunction with” a Board of Trustees to consist of the 
Secretary, two prominent educators, two Senators and two 
Representatives appointed for fixed terms. The institution 
would be co-educational and nominees would be appointed 
by competitive examination, presumably of the type re- 
quired by West Point. Membership of diplomatic cadets 
would consist of four from each state nominated by the 


FSO Henry Ramsey is a member of the Journal Editorial 
Board. He recently served as Consul General at Madras and is 
now on the Department’s Policy Planning Staff. 


by Henry C. RaMsey 


Senators thereof, two from each Congressional district nomi- 
nated by the Representative thereof, two from the Territory 
of Hawaii nominated by the Delegate in Congress, two from 
Puerto Rico nominated by the Resident Commissioner, three 
from the District of Columbia nominated by the Commis- 
sioners, and 107 from the United States at large as follows: 
one from each state nominated by the Governor thereof, 75 
nominated by the President, and three nominated by the 
Vice President. 


Cadets would receive the “same pay and allowances as at 
West Point” and would pursue a curriculum, prescribed by 
the Secretary, equivalent to that required for a bachelor of 
arts degree. Cadets could be assigned to the Air, Military 
and Naval Academies for military observation. In shaping 
the curriculum, “special emphasis shall be placed on the 
study of the history, culture, customs, folklore and language 
or languages of the nations in which the cadets may serve.” 
July and August of each year would be devoted to “practical 
field training.” 


Each cadet would be required to sign an agreement to 
complete his studies at the Academy and to accept service 
thereafter with the Government for at least three years. The 
priorities for appointment following graduation are fixed in 
this order: Departments of State, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Treasury, Health, Education and Welfare or “any other de- 
partment, agency or instrumentality of the United States.” 


At the other pole is Senator Wiley’s bill, to which that of 
Senator Smathers (S. 109) corresponds. Under these bills, 
the Secretary would establish and maintain a post-graduate 
institution, in or near the District of Columbia, where “dip- 
lomatic cadets in preparation for service as officers in the 
Foreign Service of the United States” would study and, 
upon graduation, receive a master’s degree. The institution 
would be known as the United States Foreign Service Acad- 
emy and would be under the immediate supervision of the 
Director General of the Foreign Service Institute. Cadets 
would be selected on the basis of “competitive entrance ex- 
aminations as prescribed by the Secretary of State” and 
would “be entitled to quarters and subsistence.” Upon en- 
tering the Academy, cadets would sign agreements to com- 
plete their courses and to serve a minimum of three years 
in the Service thereafter. Presumably, selection and mem- 
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F. S. ACADEMY 


bership, together with the period of study, would rest in the 
Secretary’s discretion. It will be noted that these bills pro- 
vide for appointment only to the FSO corps. 


H.R. 171, introduced by Representative Lane, H.R. 417, 
introduced by Representative Rodino, and H.R. 2395, intro- 
duced by Representative Donohue, are parallel bills and 
constellate toward the Wiley-Smathers bills except in re- 
spect of the degree to be granted upon graduation. These 
bills provide for the conferring of bachelor of arts degrees 
but do not specify the length of the course of instruction: 
presumably this would rest in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary. The bills require that special emphasis in the cur- 
riculum shall be placed on “history, culture, customs, folk- 
lore, and language or languages” of the area or country 
where the cadet may serve. In other respects, the bills paral- 
lel provisions of the Wiley bill and the Smathers bill. 


The remaining House bills (H.R. 991, Representative 
Younger; H.R. 992, Representative Zablocki; H.R. 1232. 
Representative Bosch; and H.R. 1299, Representative 
McDonough) are quite similar in detail and constellate to- 
ward the Symington bill. 


All provide for four-year courses of instruction, except 
that H.R. 991 leaves the length of the course in the discre- 
tion of the Board of Trustees; all vest supervisory authority 
in a Board of Trustees which would include the Secretary 
and appointed Senators and Representatives, except H.R. 
1232 which vests supervision in the Department through a 


Sam Fischer’s “Road to Viterbo,” on display with “Fulbright Painters” at 


by Henry C. Ramsey 


superintendent appointed by the President; all, except H.R. 
1232 (which is silent on the subject), provide that cadets 
shall receive pay and allowances equivalent to those at West 
Point; and all, except H.R. 1232, specify nominations simi- 
lar to those provided for in the Symington bill, require that 
cadets shall be between 20 and 25 years of age (H.R. 992 
requires that the cadet shall have had two years of college 
or its equivalent), and that appointments shall be made after 
graduation on the same general priorities as provided by 
the Symington bill. H.R. 991 provides also that the Acad- 
emy shall train students for service in the “Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration.” 


Each of these bills prescribes that enumerated subjects, 
including languages, be emphasized in the curriculum and 
each, aside from H.R. 1232, requires the cadet to study or 
serve abroad at least one year following graduation and 
before appointment on a permanent basis. 


All these bills also differ from the Symington bill as to 
location of the Academy. H.R. 1232 is silent on this subject 
but the other three bills require that the Academy be 
located outside the District of Columbia but “at not more 
than a distance of 100 miles.” Finally, H.R. 1232 — the 
shortest of this group of bills — contains two provisions 
unique to itself in providing that there shall be no instruc- 
tion on Sundays and that instructors retiring from the 
Academy shall retire on the same basis as officers retired 
from service in the Army or Navy. 


Smithsonian Institution last month. 
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To Be “E” or Not to 


duct of our foreign affairs, I feel it is imperative to 

protest a most disturbing phylogenesis in the State 
Department. It is the creeping westernization of the For- 
eign Service. 


A s AN American deeply interested in the succesful con- 


Most thinking men will grant that our greatest national 
reservoir of historical heritage, cultured environment and 
educational facility lies within the area bounded by the 
Hudson River, the Canadian frontier and the Atlantic Ocean. 
As a man of broad and generous outlook | will also include 
parts of New Jersey—of course, Princeton University—and 
the Main Line ganglia of Philadelphia. The true Easterner 
is born, bred and educated in this rich environment; and, 
though my definition may seem uncompromising. rigid 
standards are required for the improvement of any species. 


The Republic has always drawn upon this reservoir of 
character and talent to take the leadership in national af- 
fairs. The spread of popular representation has tended to 
corrupt the splendid purity of this concept and to blunt the 
natural force of natal impulse. Even under the severest pres- 
sures of regional politics, -until recently, only the cruder 
aspects of affairs were surrendered to the boisterous sons of 
the frontier. It was widely recognized that dis-easternization 
could not be indiscriminately applied without disastrous con- 
sequences. Thus, the demanding diplomatic field was left 
largely to those most naturally endowed—the Easterners— 
with the occasional acceptance of those few southerners who 
had had the fortune to receive an Eastern education. 


This happy situation now seems doomed to pass. Statis- 
tics have revealed that the dis-easternization of the Foreign 
Service has now reached proportions which I may justi- 
fiably compare in menacing portent to the breaching of the 
Roman Empire by other barbarians. A cursory glance at 
the recent promotion list shows ululating waves of western- 
ers crushing in upon the refined few who still uphold an- 
tique traditions. Is it possible to contemplate with equanim- 
ity the dreadful fact that of the eighty Chiefs of Mission in 
our diplomatic service, only twenty-five were born and edu- 
cated in the enlightened East? To make this statistic even 
more appalling—only twelve of these twenty-five are off- 
cers de carriére. Fortunately, a wise President draws upon 
the finer elements of private life to improve the social stand- 
ing of our diplomatic corps. 


Be 


by C. Foutke-HALt Witnerspoon, II 


A condoling acquaintance suggested that | take heart from 
the position in western Europe where eight Easterners hold 
strategic Embassies. Furthermore, a majority of our rep- 
resentatives at the European courts are, of course, Eastern- 
ers—from Monaco to St. James. However, this is sadly 
counterbalanced by the fact that eleven of our nineteen Em- 
bassies in that area lack the Eastern direction that America 
deserves and has been accustomed to expect. 

It might be said that an Ambassador may often be a 
figurehead and that it is to the ranks of DCM that one 
should look to discern the foci of power. Here the facts are 
even more heart-rending. In western Europe, the very cita- 
del where Easterners traditionally held sway, what do we 
find? Of fifteen DCM’s, only four are Easterners. There 
are, of course, the masqueraders who may clamor to be 
included in this count. Born outside the confines of the 
East, they managed to insert themselves in Eastern uni- 
versities and to take on the appearance of an FEasterner. 
They have shown the quality of good judgment; but they 
do not meet my severe standards. In the good old days, en- 
try into diplomatic life depended largely on one’s Eastern 
credits; though it was better not to have attended Harvard 
than to have been in the wrong club there. 

Observe the statistics on the composition of the once- 
proud group of Foreign Service officers; as many men from 
Illinois as from Massachusetts—California supplies a twen- 
tieth of the total Corps—nearly a hundred Texans have 
pushed their way into the ranks. It is true that New York 
leads with 15% of total manpower; but it is, after all, a 
State which stretches far beyond the reaches of true East- 
erndom. 


The reason for this catastrophic situation is not hard to 
find. A deep and sinister conspiracy by non-easterners has 
been afoot for years. They have moved stealthily to infil- 
trate their young men into Eastern universities. They have 
orchestrated propaganda on the score of “regional” repre- 
sentation in order to intimidate the Examiners to admit the 
naturally inferior non-easterner. Their boldest stroke has 
been the capture of both Deputy Under Secretary jobs in 
the Department, with the four top levels of personnel direc- 
tion firmly in non-eastern hands. 

It is perhaps too late to plead for a return to sanity in 
the selection of our diplomatic officers or to ask for a strict 
purging of polluted waters. However, as a patriotic citizen, 
I cannot withhold the desperate warning to remember that 
roads to the west lead toward the setting sun. 
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Administration Is Substantive Work 


A BETTER understanding and appreciation of “Admin- 


istration” by the Department and the Foreign Serv- 

ice “substantive” officers is long overdue. Mr. 
Charles W. Thomas’ letter to the editor of the FOREIGN 
SERVICE JOURNAL (December 1958) brings into focus a 
more serious lack of understanding than I had thought ex- 
isted and prompts the preparation of this article as a partial 
effort to remedy the problem.* 


Administration, as such, is relatively new to the Foreign 
Service. In pre-World War II days Administration was 
very simple. A payroll was met, supplies were ordered from 
Washington after a local employee typed out the requisition 
list, after someone else had gone through the catalogue and 


said, “We need twenty of this, and four of that, and twelve 
of something else.” 


The fact that this procedure resulted in overstocking of 
some things and understocking of others was not then con- 
sidered too serious. Someone met the courier, delivered the 
mail unopened to the respective offices and the number of 
pieces was small enough that this operation was not too time- 
consuming. Personnel management was a problem of minor 
dimensions handled by a few officers and clerks. 


All this changed after World War I]. The Department 
recognized that “managers” were needed and recruited sev- 
eral in 1947. As the missions were expanded to include new 
military and economic aid programs, an information service, 
wider political interests and diplomatic representation in a 
variety of international organizations, the Department con- 
tinued to recruit administrative personnel. But these were 
recruited as FSS officers. The importance of professional 


management to the Service, and to the officer as well, was 
still not recognized. 


To return to Mr. Thomas’s letter: Thomas did not talk 
about a “plan’—he urged parallel careers: substantive and 
administrative. But what is the great difference between 
“substantive” and “administrative” work? Why is it that 


*FSO Glenn G. Wolfe is Counselor of Embassy at Paris, 
This article was written before we published John Cunning- 
ham’s “Are We Administering Away Our Effectiveness?” in 
the February Journal. 
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by GLENN G. WOLFE 


our officers try to avoid administrative work? My conten- 
tion is that administrative experience is essential to an offi- 
cer who aspires to become a Principal Officer or a Deputy 
Chief of Mission, or for that matter, to attain a key position 
in any Embassy. Let us recognize at the outset that a man 
does not have to spend his entire career in Administration 
any more than he should spend it in CERP reporting, in 
issuing visas, in biographic reporting, or in any other spe- 
cialty. But 25% of his career devoted to work in Adminis- 
tration would, I believe, make of him a better Counselor, a 


better Consul General, a better Deputy Chief of Mission, and 
a better Chief of Mission. 


“Administration” is frequently taken too much for grant- 
ed. Too few officers look behind the job to analyze the con- 
tacts that must be made, the negotiations that must be 
effected, the reporting that must be done, the planning that 
must be carried out, the knowledge of every program at a 
post that must be gained. All of this can certainly be classi- 
fied in the “substantive” area. 


Additionally, the officer gains experience in management 
of a large organization. He learns to develop workload 
analysis, as well as how to modernize, simplify and expedite 
Foreign Service operations. Even a brief review of the 
varied assignments in Administration demonstrates how 
such work cannot but help the future career of any officer. 


Time in fiscal operations 


Of necessity the officer must be in touch with banking cir- 
cles of the city of his assignment, he must contact govern- 
ment finance officials, he must familiarize himself with. tax 
liabilities—all of which will be of practical assistance to 
him when he is engaged later in economic reporting. Fur- 
thermore, fiscal work will teach him how accounts are main- 
tained, how a budget is prepared, why X number of people 
are required to do specific jobs. At the same time his young 
mind is bound to compare some of the outmoded processes 
used in the Foreign Service today with those he learned in 


college or observed in business. This knowledge of accounts | 


will assist him when he is Consul at a two- or three-man post 
and must supervise the preparation of accounts. He won’t 
have to say “I know nothing about this and I must depend 
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upon my local employees,” and then be dismayed when he 
is eriticized by the Inspectors or the Department for inade- 
quate accounts. 


Time in the General Services field 


This is, of course, the area commonly referred to as “ad- 
ministrative.” General Services is a housekeeping job, but 
only a segment of the over-all administrative job. Even 
here, if he is doing a good job, the General Services Officer 
establishes innumerable contacts with customs authorities, 
the housing ministry, the police, the city planning authori- 
ties and public utilities—to mention but a few. Informal 
negotiations are required daily. The job is not limited to 
despatching an automobile, fixing a leaky pipe or ensuring 
that there is an adequate supply of pencils. 


A young officer after spending a year in General Services 
should have learned the rudiments of drafting, reporting, 
contacts, negotiations, and he should have learned to blend 
effectiveness with tact and patience. Some readers might 
argue at this point that all of these arrangements have been 
settled either by international law or customs or bilateral 
agreements. This is true fundamentally but interpretations 
vary and each new official has his own way of carrying out 
the basic agreement. Moreover, the young officer obtains 
invaluable experience in supervising and working with 
American and especially with local employees. 


Personnel 


What better way is there to understand the human side of 
our Foreign Service, both American and local, than to serve 
as a Personnel Officer for a year? Once again, contacts, 
negotiations and reporting are all essential parts of the job. 
He has regular contacts with employment offices and social 
insurance offices, he must gain a knowledge of the laws of 
the country and its wage surveys, and must carry on nego- 
tiations with the protocol office. But more important, the 
officer obtains a good education in “human relations.” He 
learns the value of proper personnel planning. He learns, 
also, the weaknesses of personnel management programs of 
the Foreign Service, and one day may be able to help 


strengthen these programs. He has, in fact, been doing sub- 
stantive work. 


At a small post an Administration Officer will be doing 
all of the jobs outlined above. 


Ambassador Joseph Grew, one of the Service’s most re- 
vered “substantive” officers, has frequently and proudly 
referred to his achievement of installing a new filing system 
while he was Vice Consul at Cairo. I venture that Mr. Grew 
found this experience in a minor administrative area of 
considerable value in his long and successful career. 


There are no mysteries about Administration. It does not 
take a lifetime to learn. We bring into the Foreign Service 
some of America’s brightest young people, equipped, it is 
hoped, with good “common sense.” Sound administration 


is primarily good judgment, and a knowledge of the basic 
administrative policies laid down in the Foreign Service 
Manual. Since an Administrative Officer must make many 
decisions daily, experience in this function helps to develop 
decisiveness, an essential if an officer aspires to positions of 
high responsibility. 


An Administrative Officer probably does more drafting of 
despatches, O.M.’s and other communications than most 
officers at the post. What better place to practice and perfect 
a drafting skill so necessary to his future? While there are 
no “end-user” evaluators of Administrative correspondence, 
any request to the Department has much better chances of 
success if facts are presented in a well organized and well 
written despatch. 


To carry Mr. Thomas’s proposal one step further, all seg- 
ments of the administrative area of the Department would 
be staffed by “career administrative” personnel, and a “sub- 
stantive” officer would never serve in any of these key ad- 
ministrative positions. But would we not thereby be turning 


the clock back? 


Top positions in the Office of Personnel, for instance, un- 
der such an arrangement would never be filled by so-called 
“substantive” officers—yet the experience of such men is 
essential to an effective personnel program. Substantive ex- 
perience, together with administrative experience gained 
while in the Department and overseas, rounds out a man’s 
ability to serve as Director of Personnel. The same defini- 
tion can be applied equally in the budget field or any other 
of the strictly administrative type functions. 


During the past two years eight FSO’s-8 have been as- 
signed to the Paris Embassy and the U. S. Delegation to 
Nato and Orec. Through normal rotation seven of the 
eight have now served several months in Administration. 
Without exception each has emerged from administrative 
work not only with a new concept of how experience in this 
field is of real interest but with an appreciation of the ma- 
terial assistance it will provide him in years to come. At the 
same time the Embassy gained considerably by the ideas 
and suggestions of these trainees for the further improve- 
ment of Administration and each, I am convinced, will do a 
better job in a substantive field because of his administra- 
tive experience, even though brief. 


Too often one has heard a senior officer exclaim, “I don’t 
know a thing about Administration,” and either adding, or 
implying, “nor do I wish to learn.” This attitude has been 
understandable in the past but is not a realistic approach to 
the complex problems which confront the Foreign Service 
today. Like it or not, the framework has changed and the 
things called administrative are part and parcel of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Consul General, the Deputy Chief and 
the Chief of Mission. The aspiring officer is well advised 
not to ignore them. 
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offered fascinating glimpses of 

the country and its people, and 
frequently introduced the human 
comedy quite directly. 


Steet and painting in Russia 


Moscow and its surrounding roll- 
ing countryside presented many odd 
contrasts to the painter. Though lack- 
ing Leningrad’s eighteenth century 
grace and logic, the architecture and 
street scenes of Moscow were the 
more interesting to sketch. Crenel- 
ated skyscrapers with conical turrets 
thrust upward while at their feet 
weatherbeaten log houses clustered 
like supplicants. Yawning thorough- 
fares cutting through chasms of apart- 
ment blocks teemed with urban traf- 
fic. while a stone’s throw away pas- 
toral calm reigned in cobblestoned 
streets. The functional rectangle of 
the Lenin Library formed a severe 
backdrop for the frankly romantic 
cupolas of an Orthodox church, glint- 
ing gold in the sun. In the frozen 
resonance of winter, high clouds 
loosed shrouds of feathery snow to 
cover the grey streets, while keenly 
piercing winds seemed to have taken 
a route straight from Siberia. 


The monasteries of Moscow and its 
environs possessed for me a special 
charm and mystery. Nestled behind 
fortified walls. thickset towers, and 
belfries, they seemed to have pre- 
served a withdrawn secretive air— 
whatever the current use they might 
be serving. Sometimes they were de- 
serted, dilapidated havens for beasts 
and children. Occasionally they 
turned out to be barracks or supply 
depots. A few were museums, at- 
tended by dedicated scholars anxious 
to initiate you into their treasures. 
The monastery at Zagorsk functions 
as such, and cowled monks hurry 
along the tree-lined paths oblivious 
of the material world. 


Interesting as many of these scenes 
were, the attempt to record them on 
paper was sometimes misunderstood. 
One bitter cold day, while I was 
sketching an unusually picturesque 
old house, two formidably vigilant 
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Monastery 


by Sheila Isham 


Sheila Isham is the wife of FSO Heyward Isham and was 
posted to Moscow in 1955. Since her return her works have 
been exhibited and sold in New York and Washington. 


ladies clearly believed that in me they 
had collared a security risk of the 
first order. Only after a militiaman 
at our Embassy had vouched for my 
innocence of purpose did they retreat, 
still darkly suspicious. On another 
occasion in Leningrad a militiaman 
quietly came up to look over my 
shoulder as I was working. Identify- 
ing various buildings on the drawing, 
he murmured, “Ah yes, that’s the 
Bourse . . . and the Fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul... very nice... 
but what’s this over in this corner? 
A bridge? My, my, we'll just have to 


take that.” And he reached over, 
neatly tore the entire page from the 
notebook and departed as suavely as 
he had come. As one of Leningrad’s 
most prominent landmarks, the bridge 
was reproduced on almost every 
available postcard. 

In Novgorod, where the Viking 
Rurik in 862 A.p. established the 
foundations of the Russian state, the 
foreign artist has a less complicated 
time. The museum curator is an en- 
thusiastic guide to the many splendid- 
ly restored churches and monasteries. 
Novgorod’s colors are the slate grey 
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Artist’s Russian Sketchbook 


of roofs and of the sinuous Volkhov 
river, the gold of cupolas and crosses, 
and the brilliant white of stone walls 
and towers. In the face of this evi- 
dence of a once-powerful city-state. 
one understands more easily the old 
saying. “Who can stand against God 
and Novgorod the Great?” 

If Novgorod lives now chiefly on 
memories of past glory, Yalta on the 
Black Sea is very much in the present. 
Along its pebbly beaches and green- 
clad hills lie rest-homes for vacation- 
ing citizens, thousands of whom come 
each year to bathe in the gentle wa- 
ters of the Black Sea and to prome- 
nade along the boulevards. The cy- 
presses, palm trees, mountains and 
sea reminded me of familiar lands. 

Progressing southeast by air from 
Sochi to Tbilisi in the Transcaucasus, 
I was forced to spend an unscheduled 
twenty-four hours at the airport in 
Sukhumi, in the company of ten 
swarthy Armenians. The Armenians, 
exhilarated with the prospect of re- 
turning home, could not have been 


more gallant, and they regaled me 
with tall stories as the brandy, red 
caviar, and black bread made its 
rounds. When night came | was as- 
signed a separate hut at the edge of 
the field while the Armenians were 
led to a village three kilometers away. 
At dawn the next day we were assem- 
bled for the last leg of the flight over 
the mountains, and as I attempted to 
revive on black coffee, my compan- 
ions sustained a jovial mood with 
several bottles of wine and _ hefty 
chunks of cheese. In the aircraft the 
festivities were resumed, this time 
with brandy as its inspiration, and 
when the bottle was emptied, a spir- 
ited game of spin the bottle ensued. 

Tbilisi, the capital of Georgia, is 
an ancient city, surrounded by arid 
plateaus, and cleft by the muddy 
Kura river. Although Tbilisi has 
been extensively rebuilt in modern 
times and offers the visitor one of the 
most pleasant prospects of any city 
in the Soviet Union, for me its most 
interesting part was the old section 


by SHEILA ISHAM 


of the city largely untouched for cen- 
turies. Climbing up its narrow, cob- 
bled streets through court-yards and 
up stairways, I sketched as I went, 
and soon, Pied-Piper-like, | found a 
train of children following. They 
would shout word of my progress to 
the next courtyard, and thus the con- 
voy grew until we reached a disused 
church at the summit, with a superb 
view of Tbilisi below. This was part 
of the Armenian quarter, and curi- 
osity about the foreigner was at a 
fever pitch. Old and young eagerly 
posed for photographs, and the chil- 
dren gladly took bits of chewing gum. 
Eight months later | returned to the 
same place accompanied by my hus- 
band, and the same group instantly 
recognized me and welcomed us as 
old friends. 

While sketching or painting in 
Russia had its moments of uncer- 
tainty and exasperation, these were 
far outweighed by the rewards and 
satisfactions of getting a different 
perspective on the country and _ its 
people. 


by Sheila Isham 
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1. Mexico City. Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs Roy R. Rubottom (left) is being greeted by Minister 
Cecil W. Gray of the U. S. Embassy in Mexico. 


2. Stockholm. James J. Rice, Director in Sweden for Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, is shown here presenting the Pan American 
Golf Trophy to the winner of the 1958 Embassy golf tournament in 
Stockholm. Pictured right to left in the Ambassador’s office are: 
American Ambassador to Sweden Francis White, Mr. Rice, Air 
Force Sergeant Denver D. Parmenter, winner of the trophy, and 
Harald C. Larsen, Agricultural Attaché, who was runner-up. 


3. Madison. FSO’s (from left to right) David P. Mann, James C. 
Powell, Harold L. Davey and Mathias J. Ortwein are graders for 
the Visa Correspondence Course at the University of Wisconsin. 


4. Burma. Ambassador Walter P. McConaughy attended a meet- 
ing of Elders and villagers in a small agricultural community in 
Lower Burma, near Maubin. The meeting was called by land 
reclamation officials to explain to the villagers the Government’s 
plans for restoring to agricultural production land which was 
abandoned during the war. 


5. Conakry. President Sekou Touré of the Republic of Guinea and 
Chargé d'affaires Robert W. Rinden on the occasion of the latter’s 
presentation of his letter of credence. Just three hours earlier Mr. 
Rinden and Third Secretary of Embassy George B. Lambrakis had 
arrived in Conakry to establish the first U. S. Embassy to Guinea 
on February 13, 1959. 


6. Belgrade. FBO’s new apartment house under construction for 
Embassy employees is made ready for the traditional roof-raising 
ceremony. Note the two flags on either side at the top and the 
crossed shirts in the center. The custom of the shirts is an old 
one in Yugoslavia. When the basic structure is completed the 
clean shirts are placed atop, apparently to emphasize the differ- 
ence between dirty shirts (while at work) and clean shirts (after 
the job is done). There will be 45 spacious apartments in this 
modern building. 


7. Tokyo. At the annual Marine Birthday Ball Ambassador Mac- 
Arthur delivers birthday greetings to the assembled Marines and 
ex-Marines in the Tokyo area. Later, 400 guests witnessed the tra- 
ditional cake-cutting ceremony with Ambassador MacArthur 
wielding the sword. 


8. Madrid. U.S. Ambassador John Davis Lodge (seated at left) 
and Spanish Foreign Minister Fernando Maria Castiella are shown 
in Santa Cruz Palace, the Spanish Foreign Office, signing an agri- 
cultural commodities agreement. Among those pictured (left to 
right behind Ambassador Lodge) are W. Park Armstrong, Jr., 
Deputy Chief of Mission; Richard S.- Aldrich, Director of the 
Economic Mission; John S. Burgess, Agricultural Attaché, and 
José Maria Areilza, Spanish Ambassador to the U. S. 
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EDITORIAL PAGES 


The Youthful American 


N EDITORIAL in the December issue of the JOURNAL 
A sifted the grain from the chaff of “The Ugly Ameri- 
can” and pointed out that the Foreign Service could 

draw an important lesson from the book. Last month’s 
JOURNAL contained a letter by a junior FSO who raises what 
we regard as three generally valid criticisms of the book. 
One of these, we believe, deserves some amplification here. 


The authors of “The Ugly American” cannot have had 
much experience with the younger officers in the Service 
today or they would have had to acknowledge the fact that 
these young men and women are in their overwhelming ma- 
jority able, intelligent, and dedicated to the service of their 
country abroad. In joining the Foreign Service, many of 
these junior officers have foregone opportunities to earn 
more money and lead more settled and comfortable lives at 
home. They have done this because they are fully aware of 
the vital importance of this country’s foreign relations in 
the thermonuclear age. They have been drawn to the Serv- 
ice, not in the hope of reaping a rich material reward for 
their work—they know at the outset that no such prospect 
lies before them—but because they see clearly that our coun- 
try’s very survival depends upon its winning the struggle in 
which it is now engaged. There is no other way in which 
one can explain the readiness of so many young Americans 
to undertake onerous and unromantic assignments in strange 
countries. There is no other way to explain the willingness 
of their wives to bear and rear their children under un- 
familiar and often difficult conditions. 

On one point, however. “The Ugly American” is quite 
correct. Eighty per cent of the new officers coming into the 
Service do not have a useful speaking level in any for- 
eign language. Substantial progress has, however. been 
made by the Service in recent years towards remedying the 
lack of language ability. But is there not something wrong 
when extensive in-service language-training facilities must 
be provided for men with superior educational back- 
grounds? Twenty years ago, such men would as a matter 
of course have offered at least a good reading knowledge of 
French. German, or Spanish, when they presented them- 
selves for their entrance examinations. 


The fact of the matter is that, during this period of vital 
and growing American involvement with the rest of the 
world, American educational institutions are not turning 
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out enough graduates (even to meet the needs of the F.S.) 
who have mastered a foreign language. 

Since we are on the subject of language ability, one other 
thing needs to be said. An individual who has mastered a 
foreign language, or a number of them, is not merely ipso 
facto a good diplomat or a good representative of America 
abroad. Language is only a tool and is no more effective 
than the thought it embodies. Messrs. Burdick and Lederer 
are right to set as the goal the requirement that personnel 
serving at a post know the local language. In the light 
of the practical possibilities, however, we can think of many 
instances in which we should prefer to have an intelligent 
monoglot on the job, rather than no one at all. 


Messrs. Burdick and Lederer were presumably impelled 
to write “The Ugly American” by their deep-felt conviction 
that America must have the best Foreign Service possible if 
we are to win the present struggle. By failing to note that 
the Service contains a large number of intelligent, energetic. 
and hard-working young officers, who would have made 
their marks in any line of work, the two authors do not offer 
much encouragement to young people wondering whether 
they should choose a Foreign Service career. And by failing 
to point out that the Service is not solely to blame for the 
lack of language skills among its officers, they obscure the 
fact that this condition has its roots elsewhere, in our edu- 
cational system and the negligent attitude of many Ameri- 
cans towards foreign languages. 


“I'll never sell’’ 


Pedestals and Performance 


colleagues as models of what a diplomat should be. 

An initial receptivity to this view had been formed, 
we suppose, by a number of influences, among them Sir 
Robert Bruce Lockhart’s “Memoirs of a British Agent,” Sir 
Ernest Satow’s “Guide to Diplomatic Practice,” and Sir Har- 
old Nicolson’s “Diplomacy.” More important than these, 
however, was the popular myth in the United States during 
our youth, which held that, despite their alleged perfidious- 
ness and overweening predilection for pink gins, British 
diplomats were consummate masters of their art, who, by 
the subtle application of arcane techniques, could shape 
and influence events as bluff and blustering Americans 
never could hope to do. This view was expressed in one way 
in the accusation that the British propaganda machine in 
London and the British Embassy at Washington had single- 
handedly maneuvered this country into the First World 
War, and, in another, through Big Bill Thompson’s defiant 
warning that, if King George should ever come to Chicago, 
he would punch him in the nose. 


N YOUNG FSO’s, we got used to thinking of our British 


“Why can’t our diplomats do half as good a job as the 
British (while remaining, of course, good, clean, red-blood- 
ed, 100% All-American boys) ?” How many times have we 
listened to questions like that, a slight flush empurpling our 
cheeks and our upper lip freezing as we prepared to mum- 


“How Green Are 


oS Fleet may be shrinking, but Nelson could still take 
pride in the doughty defense of his tradition by Britain’s 
Foreign Service. It has formed a habit of clapping the glass 
to its sightless eye right up to the moment when some new 
catastrophe hits it, custard pie like, slap in the other one. 
Last year Her Majesty’s envoys were taken completely by 
surprise by the military eruptions in both Baghdad and 
Algiers. More recently—if ministers are to be believed, and 
Commander Noble is, after all, an honourable as well as a 
gallant member—our men in Havana failed to notice that a 
civil war was going on until the fighting was pretty well all 
over bar the shooting of the losers. 

In each case—and there have been others—advance 
warning could have been got without any need to coax 
cloaks and daggers from Ministry of Works storekeepers. 
Our diplomats did not have to slink in Haroun al Rashid’s 
tracks through the bazaars. or steal the saddlebags con- 
taining The Papers, or srnuggle beautiful temptresses, dis- 
cuised as hagwash, into the bedrooms of the chief conspira- 


*Reprinted from the London Economist, 


Our Diplomats?” 


ble, “Well, you know, they’ve been at it longer; theyre the 
boys who wrote the book.” 

It therefore came as a considerable shock when we read 
in the Economist that British diplomats had recently been 
caught short in Iraq, Cuba and Algiers. We had long since 
become inured to reading and hearing comments critical of 
our own Service, but the discovery that some of H. B. M.’s 
diplomatic representatives have feet of clay is too disillusion- 
ing. 

It’s a temptation, under the circumstances, to give way to 
an unbecoming Schadenfreude. Having pondered the mat- 
ter, however, we've come to the conclusion that the only 
thing we can do about it is to take to heart those of its 
specifics against myopia that apply to us as well as to mem- 
bers of the British Foreign Service. 

At the same time, we, and our many friends in H.B.M.’s 
Service whose upper lips never have been frozen, .may find 
some solace in the fact that following publication of the 
Economist's article (which we have reprinted below) 
the character and performance of H. M. diplomats were 
roundly defended on the floor of the House of Lords by the 
Marquess of Lansdowne. One can dream perhaps of the day 
when Pravpa will be able to publish a critical evaluation 
of the Soviet Foreign Service under the title “How Red Are 
Our Diplomats?” (We can dream, can’t we? ) 


tors. They had only to read reports published in papers as 
reliable as (and including) the New York Times, and to 
keep in touch with equally respectable, though admittedly 
unofficial, persons who were fully alive to the way things 
were going. In the three cases cited they could have got 
their information without even having to wrestle with such 
notoriously exotic languages as French, Spanish or Arabic. 

The indictment must be tempered. Its purpose is certainly 
not to torment a diplomatic service which cannot itself 
answer back (though it has some formidable champions who 
are free to joust on its behalf). It is rather to initiate a 
search for remedies. To begin with, one knows no more than 
Edmund Burke the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole service. Exceptions abound, many of them 
admirable ones. There is brilliance as well as ballast among 
British diplomats; and there is a wealth of solid ability. 
Diplomatic readers of the EcoNoMIsT may recall that it has 
on various occasions—notably, perhaps, in the issue of 
August 3rd, 1957—taken their part against their sillier 
critics. And the service has a proud record of loyalty— 
loyalty both to fellow officials and to even the dimmest of 
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“How Green Are Our Diplomats?” 


its ministerial masters. This seals its lips when it is unjustly 
blamed for what is really a politician’s bloomer. It is a 
valuable quality; the example set by American and French 
(pre-de Gaulle) officials in vocally canvassing umpteen dif- 
ferent policies at the same time is not an encouraging one. 

Yet that same loyalty may contribute to the present 
alarming epidemic of myopia. This is not to accuse the 
Foreign Service of being exceptionally prone to “cover up” 
for its less competent members; nor is it to suggest that 
British diplomats are deferentially apt to report only what 
they think their superiors want to hear. (This last night- 
mareishly dangerous failing certainly besets the Soviet and 
other fear-ridden systems, and after McCarthy’s evil hour it 
has had some noticeable effects on American diplomacy too. ) 
But the corporate sense of the Foreign Service embodies 
some of the vices as well as the virtues of the British “public” 
school system. Conformity in thinking may not be as over- 
stressed as critics sometimes suspect; but conformity in 
conduct is. And some of the things which are “simply not 
done” need to be done. 


I s it over-fanciful to detect in this at least one root of the 

trouble? Good manners are admittedly one of civiliza- 
tion’s essentials, but too much anxiety about them can have 
an inhibiting effect. Many British diplomats have the art of 
mixing easily in any society; but many others, either be- 
cause of their training or in an attempt to conceal awkward- 
ness, leave a questionable impression both on foreigners and 
on their fellow countrymen. Some scarcely bother to conceal 
their boredom or unease in the company with which it is 
their duty to mix. Far from complaining about the over- 
frequent and often fantastic transfers that keep them scud- 
ding about the globe, they seem quite content with the ex- 
cuse this system provides for their not troubling to master 
languages or probe beneath local superficialities. They may 
not be instinctively either snobbish or race prejudiced; but 
they are apt to arouse suspicions that they are, because they 
conform to a pattern of reserve, muscular Trappism, and re- 
vulsion from the least hint of alien fulsomeness, that was laid 
down by Dr. Arnold at Rugby a century ago. And while 
their colleagues and superiors doubtless criticize frankly 
enough any technical inefficiency they show, even their best 
friends may well hesitate to tell them that this impeccable 
Rugby form is out of date and liable to keep them sadly 
out of touch. 


Example from above is the only means of curing thi- 
malady. Happy is the junior diplomat who works unde: 
a master of the art of making contact (which does not cal! 
for a more than Rotarian heartiness, but for an approach- 
able warmth and a genuine interest in other people’s affairs ) . 
Unfortunately there are still to be found among the top 
ranks of the Foreign Service some practitioners of the lack 
of personality cult, some west-of-Suez, suburbia-minded in- 
nocents whose attitude towards non-pinko-grey people com- 
bines courtesy with total inability to regard such people as 
real, and some embusqué survivals who seem to feel that 
prewar Geneva was really quite as far as one could decently 
go in mixing with the mass of mankind. 


The public has no chance to judge these men until, safely 
retired, they ventilate their terrifying ignorance of our 
changing world in memoirs, the posh papers, or Another 
Place; but their subordinates know their deep-frozen precon- 
ceptions all too well. Malleable subordinates may know 
better than to keep drawing H.E.’s attention to discrepant 
facts which disturb his liver as well as his Panglossian con- 
viction that everything is under control. Less malleable diplo- 
mats may, like honest doctors, speak as they find—and later 
learn with horror that somewhere along the proper channels 
their timely warnings had been pigeonholed by an official 
determined not to let the Foreign Secretary be bothered by 
panicky nonsense. And, of course, the minister himself (and 
even his prime minister, as has been known) may suddenly 
embark on an adventurous policy against which the diplo- 
mats deployed in the area affected would have warned him 
practically with one voice—if only they had been given 
some inkling of what he was about to do. 

Either way, British diplomacy is liable to end up looking 
myopic rather than Machiavellian, and its best men get 
tarred with the same brush as its boobies. One cannot hope 
for a clean sweep of its defects; but a start might be made 
by unfreezing some upper lips, taking the plums out of some 
mouths, and adopting the friendly grin commonly found on 
the faces of, say, the Canadians upon whom British diplo- 
macy now often depends to help it to its feet after its prat- 
falls. To be warm and approachable does not, admittedly, 
ensure that one will always win friends and influence peo- 
ple; but when combined with a shrewd good sense, it does 
make it rather easier to find out what is going on in the 
world. 


OUR HERITAGE OF LIBERTY 


“When men can freely communicate their thoughts and their suffering, real or imaginary, their 
passions spend themselves in air, like gunpowder scattered upon the surface; but pent up by ter- 
rors, they work unseen, burst forth in a moment and destroy everything in their course. Let reason 
be opposed to reason, and argument to argument, and every good government will be safe.”—Lord 


Thomas Erskine. 
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OFF TO CONAKRY 


ONE OF OUR NEWEST POSTS 


This wooden vancase is ready to go across the 
world to Conakry where the United States has 
established a brand new post in Guinea, West 
Africa. 


The Foreign Service Officer opening this post has 
many busy days ahead, and will need his personal 
effects to aid in the countless tasks awaiting him. 
Securely padded, braced, and the van lined in water- 
proof paper, his effects have been carefully handled 
and packed to insure the very best protection during 
this long and hazardous journey. 


Security Storage Company 
of Washington 


Established 1890 as the Safe Deposit and Storage Department 
American Security and Trust Company 


General Office and Principal Depository 
1140 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 


Suburban Depository : 
5140 River Road, Bethesda, Md. 
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Cable Address: 
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The AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


The new rider for the hospital surgical major medical expense in- 
surance policy, Mutual of Omaha GMG-1728, effective March 1, 1959, 
will be mailed to members as soon as it is received from the printer. It 
applies only for members in active service who carry the hospital surgi- 


cal coverage for their eligible dependents. 


Members are urged to read this rider carefully. Their attention is 
called particularly to the provision that no claims under the policy can 
be accepted unless the member first has complied with the procedures 

| established for the administration of the health and medical program of 
the Department of State. Members should protect themselves by observ- 
ing the requirements set forth in FOREIGN SERVICE MANUAL, 
VOL. 1 ADMINISTRATION, Subchapter 680, Medical and Health 


Program. 


Address applications and inquiries to: 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
c/o Department of State, Washington 25, D.C., or 
1908 G Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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LETTER 


“‘Im Springe”’ 


After several false starts, Washington settled into that 
freshness and expectancy called spring. Crocuses and daf- 
fodils showed first. then came the slow greening on the 
houghs, flowering forsythia and azaleas, and around the 
Tidal Basin the cherry trees began to bud, later to blossom 
and fall like powder on the grass. 

People home from Kabul and Moscow said there had 
never been such a lovely spring; staid Washingtonians ad- 
mitted it had been a mild winter. Grackles, who had per- 
formed like clowns on the roof outside our office window all 
winter did ever more daring feats, cardinals came less to the 
window, were heard whistling more frequently, mocking 
birds were more articulate and from the eaves overhead the 
squirrels leaped down the fire-escape ladder to streak 
through the maze of branches in nearby backyards. 

The European thrush (turclus musicus), which this spring 
made its first visit to the U.S. and stopped off in Long Island, 
hasn’t presented his credentials in the capital city as yet, but 
the officer on the Greek desk tells us that he has seen flocks 
of bluebirds and robins, and geese and swans have honked 
overhead as they flew north to their nesting haunts. 

Flowers may not be in the profusion they once were in 
Washington’s many circles and parks, but during the past 
month one could almost see the town shedding its winter 
chrysalis for bright-hued wings. 


NIX on Dull Pix 


We had been sitting “round 


“New Wine in Old Bottles” 


by Gwen BARROWS 


come in unprotected by cardboard, marked with creases and 
unusable. But we did mention some of the characteristics 
of the pix we'd liked best in the past few months—pictures 
showing the Foreign Service in its leisure-time activities, 
and perhaps the accent should be on activities. The photo- 
graphs least usable are those with daguerreotype, firm glance 
forward. These went out—or should have—with the Rogers 
Act and long white beards on Consuls. 

What we do like to have is a family album °59 approach 
so that in darkest Conakry the officers can shiver and say, 
“Golly it must have been cold when *X’ went through the 
snow in Belgrade.” 

Personally, we like to see the presentations pictures if 
they're colorful. Negatives we can’t use, color transparencies 
we can’t use. Black and white glossy prints, at least five by 
eight, and sharp—not fuzzy, are what we like best. sent pro- 
tected by cardboard fore and aft. 

Mountain climbing pictures, junior league baseball.—even 
snoozing under a tree are all good. And we'd be glad to 
have more of the Foreign Service at Home pix—doing over 
a homestead, family camping trips. tennis champions of 
today—but action pictures. 

Perhaps we should mention, before we leave this subject 
—timing is important. If, for instance, the photo is of a 
Fourth of July party, sent in to us in September or later 
(this is not a fictitious instance) and if it were then sent to 


By Charles C. Adams 


at the Journal Editorial Board 
meeting discussing varied 
items on the Agenda from 
Adams, C. C. and his “New 
Wine in Old Bottles” to Zam- 
besi and current happenings, 
when someone mentioned pho- 
tographs. 

“Let’s not have any more 
awards for years of service 
pictures” one member said. 

and those presentations 
of credentials, do we have to 
have them?” another added. 

“And how about those pin- 
head parades — collections of 
little heads, stiffly in line?” 

So we discussed for a bit 
about what makes a good pho- 
tograph for the JOURNAL, for 
the Service Glimpses feature. 
The staff was too polite to 


mention how often pictures 


.. Limited Distribution” 
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the engraver (two months before the magazine is to come 
out) one would have Fourth of July parties in a Christmas 
issue. 


“Tongue-Tied Foreign Service” 


In the Congressional Record this past month, on March 5, 
to be exact, the JOURNAL was twice quoted in full. Senator 
Saltonstall (R.-Mass.) included in his testimony both Leon 
and Leila Poullada’s “Our Tongue-Tied Foreign Service” 
(June, 1957) and Jacob Ornstein’s “Foreign Language: 
Chink in America’s Armor?” (February, 1959), as well as 
John Martin’s article in the recent READER’s Dicest and the 
SATURDAY EvENING Post article on the FSI. 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts rightly estimates 
the burden of preparation for American participation over- 
seas should lie in the American school system. For some 
time to come, however, the orientation and language train- 
ing of Government overseas employees will have to continue 
as a responsibility of the Government. He has co-sponsored 
a bill (S. 1243) with Senator Mansfield which would estab- 
lish standards of foreign language proficiency for the For- 
eign Service and would assure full use of the FSI facilities. 

Senator Saltonstall noted also that S. 1243 would provide 
a statement of policy to govern the appointment of chiefs of 
mission and FSOQ’s, and stated that Department officials have 
been working hard to improve the proficiency of FSO’s but 
limited funds for salaries as well as administrative and 
training expenses leave much to be desired. His bill, he 
said, would help correct some of these deficiencies. 

The much-discussed subject of Americans overseas was 


Washington 
in 


Spring 


Photo 
by 
Jim McNamara 
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responsible for some lively committee hearings in March 
and we hope to publish substantial excerpts in an early issu: 
of the JouRNAL. Harlan Cleveland, director of the Maxwe!! 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syra. 
cuse University, was testifying before the Senate Relation. 
Committee and Senators Fulbright and Humphrey were bot! 
articulate. 

In the March Harper’s Magazine, Mr. Cleveland has an 
article on “The Pretty Americans—how Wives behave Over- 
seas” based on a study of some 250,000 American women 
now stationed abroad. 


On the Hill 


Of particular interest to JOURNAL readers, our researchist 
J. D. Fishburne says, were several bills last month. From the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD she culled these: 

5.1008: to promote the foreign policy of the U.S. by 
strengthening and improving the Foreign Service personnel 
system of USIA through the establishment of a_ public 
affairs corps. 

H.Res.167 (Rep. Teller), changing the name of the For- 
eign Affairs committee to the Committee on International 
Affairs. 

$.1205 (Senator Fulbright), to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 in order to provide advanced 
training for teachers of foreign languages in the areas in 
which such languages are used. Senator Fulbright said that 
his bill would allow foreign language teachers to go abroad 
during the summer to study the language, culture and his- 
tory of a country under natural surroundings. 
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Russian Power—Then And Now 


WO RECENT books provide valuable additions to the 

literature of Soviet studies. The first* offers a fresh 
look at what the next century’s historians may consider this 
century’s most important event—Russia’s Revolution. It 
gives a highly readable and delightfully lucid presentation 
of a complex subject. It contains relatively little new in- 
formation, although the author mentions his use of post-war 
research on the “secret records of the German Foreign 
Office.” It would be an ideal book for one unfamiliar with 
the subject but might be skipped or scanned by one who 
has read other histories of the revolution, for example Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlain’s ““The Russian Revolution.” 

The second work** contrasts sharply with the first. In- 
stead of a broad-brush description of a historically signifi- 
cant event, this book gives us a thorough treatment of a 
comparatively limited topic. It offers a detailed analysis of 
a subject hitherto largely unknown or ignored: Soviet 
military doctrine in the age of nuclear war. The author con- 
cludes that “the Soviets continue, in the thermonuclear era, 
to adhere essentially to the classical military strategic con- 
cept that the path to victory lies in the decisive defeat of the 
enemy's armed forces.” 

To one who has read them together, these books suggest 
a second, more significant contrast. They dramatize how 
hugely the power of U.S.S.R. has grown in the forty years 
between the subject matter of the two works, and how much 
its relative power position has increased with respect to the 
United States. Although Russia was a great nation centuries 
before the 1917 crisis, it had been on the downgrade in com- 
parison with the U. S. ever since the founding of our repub- 
lic and had reached a nadir in the throes of war, defeat, and 
revolution. How significantly this picture has changed! It 
is we who have been going downhill relatively despite the 
growth of our power position with respect to the rest of the 
world. The change has been especially and shockingly swift 
in the historically brief period since the end of World War 
II. The Garthoff book unintentionally dramatizes this fact 
by its description of Soviet strategy for defeat of the U.S. 
in a nuclear war. No other nation could seriously make 


*THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, By Alan Moorehead, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 301 pages, $5.00. 
**SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. By Raymond L. 
Garthoff, Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 283 pages, $4.50. 


by Davin HENRY 


such plans to overcome America. Why is Russia, only forty 
years after the depths of defeat and revolution, able to do so? 

A cardinal point, it seems to me, is that Russia’s power 
has grown primarily for internal rather than external rea- 
sons. Contrary to the belief of many, the U.S.S.R.’s diplo- 
matic and propaganda victories have resulted from, rather 
than produced, her national power position. The Soviet 
leaders themselves have always recognized this fact and 
based their policies upon it. It remains an axiom among 
Soviet specialists that domestic considerations dominate 
foreign in the formulation of Soviet policy. The U.S.S.R.’s 
vast power today stems essentially from the national strength 
of the Russian people and the success of Soviet internal 
policies. Painful as it is to our belief in the democratic 
process, we should be dangerously unrealistic if we refused 
to recognize that totalitarianism has not failed in Russia. 
We may hope for changes in the future, but thus far dicta- 
torship based on atheistic ideology has organized and de- 
veloped the native qualities of the Russian people, led them 
to previously unattained power and prestige in the world, 
and to a large degree gained their allegiance. 

Does the future offer any better prospect? In addition to 
the infinite possibilities for change inherent in the unknown, 
at least two courses of development could alter Russia’s atti- 
tude toward the U.S. One is the already evident waning of 
the Russian revolutionary élan, characterized by such factors 
as the tightening crystallization of the new class structure 
and the rise of bourgeois attitudes in that cornerstone of 
communism, the urban proletariat. As the U.S.S.R. gains 
an increasing stake in the status quo we can hope that Soviet 
foreign policy will show further effects of that basic law of 
human nature—that he who has is more conservative than 
he who hasn’t. Second is the spreading shadow of China. 
The realities of power suggest that Russia may someday 
again need an American ally, this time against pressure from 
the east. It may be more than coincidence that essential 
elements of Soviet military strategy as outlined in the Garth- 
off book are better designed to deal with the land power of 
a contiguous China than with the sea and air power of a 
distant America. 


FSO David Henry has specialized in Soviet affairs, served 
several years in Moscow, and is currently assigned to RSB 
(formerly DRS). 
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NATO family picture, taken at December 1958 meeting in Paris 


NATO and the Future of Europe, by Ben T. Moore. Published for the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations by Harper & Brothers, New York, 258 pages, $4.50. 


k. Moore has produced a compact, readable and ex- 
tremely useful book. In fact, the title “Nato and the 
Future of Europe” may be somewhat misleading, at least to 
the layman, for the author addresses himself not only to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization but also, and of 
course quite rightly so, to the entire interrelated complex of 
existing and attempted Atlantic and European organizations 
and institutions which have come into being (or, as in the 
case of the European Defense Community, have failed to 


Vr. Lehmann is Public Affairs Adviser in the Office of European 
Regional Affairs. 
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Reviewed by WoLFGANG LEHMANN 


materialize) since the end of the second World War. The 
account of the creation of Nato, the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, the Western European Union, 
the Council of Europe, the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the Common Market, Euratom and of the motiva- 
tions, circumstances and considerations giving rise to these 
efforts and shaping their development is a provocative anal- 
ysis of a process of great significance to the Free World. 
NATO, Mr. Moore says, “has been forged into the most 
powerful and closely knit peacetime alliance the world has 
ever known.” Having said this and much else, the author 


| 


NATO —Ten Years Later 


poses and deals with a series of challenging and provocative 
questions. With respect to the organization of the Western 
defense effort, Mr. Moore raises the question whether it 
might not have been more advantageous to the West had the 
\ nited States chosen in the late 40's to build a Western de- 
lense organization on a European rather than on an Atlantic 
basis. Mr. Moore says no serious thought was really given 
to such an alternative and the possibility of a looser associa- 
tion by the United States with a European defense union. 
In justice to the author, it should be said that Mr. Moore 
bases the line of thought he develops from this premise not 
on any archaic idea of isolationism but entirely on the con- 
tention that such a pattern might, in the long run, be more 
eflective from the standpoint of the security of the Free 
World. Although he supports this contention with a num- 
her of apparently plausible arguments, many will question 
the validity of the theory that such a choice did really con- 
stitute a viable alternative to the constructive step taken by 
the United States when it signed the North Alantic Treaty 
on April 4, 1949, 


Mr. Moore’s premise does not appear to be a realistic one. 
In fact, it is highly questionable, not only on the ground 
that the manifest intentions of the Soviet Union were, in 
1946 and for that matter are today, of such a nature as to 
rule out the alternative of a looser defense association be- 
tween Europe and North America, but also for reasons 
deeply rooted in the historical experiences of the United 
States and of Europe. With regard to the question raised by 
Mr. Moore concerning the willingness of those members of 


the alliance possessing nuclear retaliatory forces to use these 
weapons in the event of aggression against a member coun- 
try, it should be noted that the communique issued at the 
conclusion of the December 1958 Ministerial meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council specifically stated that “Nato de- 
fensive strategy continues to be based on the existence of 
effective shield forces and on the manifest will to use nuclear 
retaliatory forces to repel aggression.” Surely this is a clear 
statement. 

“Naro and the Future of Europe” is a provocative study 
although many of the suggestions and proposals put forward 
by the author are wide open to question and debate. The 
student of foreign affairs and those active in the implementa- 
tion of our foreign policy will find Mr. Moore’s book a use- 
ful one. 


Living in State by Beatrice Russell, David McKay Com- 
pany, New York, 272 pages. $3.95. 
Reviewed by J. D. FISHBURNE 


N THis delightfully written book Mrs. Russell, wife of 
FSO Earle Russell, takes the reader into her young fam- 
ily and shares some of their experiences during eight years 
in the Foreign Service, with assignments in Addis Ababa. 
Tunis and Beirut. For the layman she has included chapters 
describing what the Foreign Service is and how it works, but 
she also describes episodes which will certainly be appre- 
ciated by Foreign Service readers. The Fourth of July re- 
ception at Beirut and their first home leave in the States are 
amusing examples. 


A WIFE’S-EYE VIEW OF FOREIGN SERVICE LIFE 
spirited, witty, outspoken—highly entertaining 


Ambassador Robert McClintock says: 
“IT have read Mrs. Russell’s book on Livinc IN State with the 


greatest amusement and satisfaction. It is in every way an 
accurate description of life in the American Foreign Service 
as seen through the eyes of a junior officer and his highly 
perceptive wife.” 


Here are the realities, absurdities, hazards, adventures, and 
rewards of life in the Foreign Service entertainingly set forth 
in a book that will delight everyone who has ever been in the 
Service. Don’t miss reading it. You'll relish every page. 


LIVING IN STATE 


$3.95 DAVID McKAY COMPANY, 119 W. 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


“Who's for goat’s milk?” 


The Adventures of a Foreign 
Service Wife 


By BEATRICE RUSSELL 
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The Bookshelf 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE - 
“The Wriston Report—Four Years Later.” By Zara S. Steiner. Pu’. 
lished by Center of International Studies, Woodrow Wilson Hal, 
Princeton University. 


Reviewed by James F. TAYLOR 


I, HER backward look at the four years that followed the 
Wriston Committee, Miss Steiner indicates that, for better 
or worse, the Wriston Committee brought about basic and 
permanent changes. With exceptional insight and balance, 
her study reviews and evaluates the traumatic revamping of 
Foreign Service administration which was triggered by the 
“Secretary's Public Committee on Personnel” under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Henry M. Wriston. In 57 readable 
pages she manages to telescope and put into perspective: the 
historical background leading up to the Wriston Commit- 
tee; the complex problems the Committee endeavors to 
solve; the solutions blueprinted by the Committee; and the 
manner in which these solutions have been put into effect. 
Most important, she gives an informed evaluation and a 
series of specific recommendations for additional steps nec- 
essary to strengthen and improve the Foreign Service. 


Because this reviewer has, for a decade, been closely as- 
sociated with the task of strengthening the Foreign Service’s 
programs in one specialized field—labor—he read with par- 
ticular interest her comments relating to the “generalist” vs. 
“specialist” question. 

The Wriston Committee said the Foreign Service must 
“also open its ranks to a large number of people with a high 
degree of specialization in other than the general practice of 
diplomacy.” About this Miss Steiner said: “the integration 
program has increased the need for specialists without in- 
creasing the supply”; “if the present system of creating 
separate overseas services is to be discontinued, the Foreign 
Service must include in its ranks specialists trained in spe- 
cific areas and skills”; and “the lateral entry provisions have 
proved the least successful part of the program.” Conse- 
quently, she says, “Foreign Service officers are doing jobs 
for which they have inadequate training” and “the result 
has been a general decrease in the efficiency of offices most 
dependent on highly trained personnel.” She develops with 
skill the tough question of how to develop, in an integrated 
Foreign Service, the highest caliber specialists. 


While recommended solutions fall somewhat short of her 
exposition of the problem, she does make some useful sug- 


gestions. She says, for example, that the specialized posi- 
tions “must first be designated and future requirements 


predicted”; more “selective recruitment at the most junior 
level” should be tried; “the Reserve category should be 
more adequately used”; “the need for specialists cannot be 
filled through the training of generalists at mid-career”; 
and in the functional fields “outside recruitment and lateral 
entry provisions are most needed.” 


This is “must” reading for a Foreign Service officer who 
wants to understand better the personnel system that con- 
trols his professional destiny. For those, like the reviewer, 
who are in the “outside” agencies which rely so heavily on 
the Foreign Service “product,” the study will give a new 


appreciation of the staggering administrative problems with 
which the Foreign Service must contend. As a case study 
of a tremendously difficult problem, it should be useful to 
any student of public or personnel administration. 
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The Bookshelf 


THE ZIMMERMAN TELEGRAM. By Barbara W. Tuchman. 
New York. The Viking Press. 244 pp. $3.95. 

On March 17th, 1917, under the heading “How Zimmer- 
man United the United States,” the Lirerary Dicest pub- 
lished a summary of nation-wide editorial comment on a 
message dated January 16, from the German Foreign Sec- 
retary to his representative in Mexico. The Foreign Secre- 
tary was offering, in the event of America’s joining in the 
European war, an alliance to Mexico and Japan, whereby 
Mexico could reconquer her lost territory in Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona. The wireless was picked out of the 
air by British Naval Intelligence, decoded by the famous 
“Room 40” in London and passed along to our Ambassador 
Page on February 28, at a time when President Wilson, who 
wanted to mediate between the European powers but did not 
want to be forced to intervene, was angered by a pacifist 
group in Congress which was starting a filibuster on the 
Armed Ship bill. The telegram, as the author says, was “not 
the only deciding factor upon the President” but was rather 
“the last drop that emptied his cup of neutrality.” An extra 
session of Congress was called for April 2, at which time 
the President read a war message and asked for an Army 
of 500,000 men. On April 6, a resolution declaring a state 
of war was passed by the House and signed by the Presi- 
dent. This is a highly exciting bit of diplomatic intrigue 
written in a most interesting style with ample citations from 
the original sources. (F. G. B.) 


Choice for Survival 
Reviewed by G. Epwarp CLARK 


66 Y SUBJECT,” says the author of “Choice for Sur- 

M vival,” “is the implications of the nuclear revolu- 
tion (in wartime) for international politics. It has seemed 
to me that this revolution has, on the one hand. increased 
the possibilities and the likelihood of averting unlimited 
war; on the other, it has increased the penalty for failure 
to avert it.” 


Louis J. Halle writes with authority and conviction based 
on an impressive career, including service on the Policy 
Planning Staff of the Department of State and, incidentally, 
as a member of the Board of the ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL. 
From this perspective Mr. Halle is able, without underesti- 
mating the dangers ahead, to see possibilities of hope that 
have not yet been impressed on the consciousness of the non- 
professional public. With military and political conflict be- 
tween the great powers approaching various degrees of 
stalemate, the author believes that the survival and ultimate 
victory of either side will “depend primarily on the inner 
health of the national societies, their integrity, their ability 
to cope with their own problems, their cultural strength and 
attractiveness, the promise of their ideals and achievements.” 


“Choice for Survival” does not, perhaps for the Foreign 
Service reader, present a startlingly new or radical thesis. 
However, based as it is on sound historical fact, logical 
deductive processes, reasoned and tempered judgment, this 
book offers encouragement to any person dealing in or con- 
cerned with the international relations of this nuclear age. 


“CHOICE FOR SURVIVAL” by Louis J. Halle. 


Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 147 pages, $2.75. 


FINANCIAL INTEGRATION? 


How you can combine effectively 
life insurance and investments is ex- 
plained in concisely worded pam- 


phlets available free of charge. 


G. J. Mitchell Jr. Co. 
Securities Building 

723 - 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Att: Mr. Harry L. Smith, 
Manager, Overseas Dept. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me FS-23. 


v 


(Address) 
= 


A FOREIGN SERVICE WHO'S WHO 


The Honorable Philip Young, Ambassador 
to The Netherlands, and Mrs. Young 


travels to and from EUROPE 
| on the s.s. UNITED STATES 


Traveling on the world’s fastest ship is like 
taking a vacation before your vacation. There’s 


time for fun... room to relax .. . and the finest 
food and service afloat or ashore. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. TEL. Digby 4-5800 
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International 
Exporters 


International 
Exporters 


APPLIANCES FOR EXPORT 


REFRIGERATORS—FREEZERS 
RANGES—W ASHERS—DRYERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS—DISHWASHERS 
RADIOS—PHONOS—SMALL APPLIANCES 


Available for all current Characteristics 
GENERAL ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SHOW ROOMS 


4513 Wisconsin Avenue EM 2-8300 
Washington 16, D. C. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


WHEREVER YOU GO... 


BY LAND BY SEA 


a 


BYAIR & 


== BETTER SERVICE 


WHICH HAS. MADE 


AXTON. 


Member—Atlas Van Lines, tnc. 


One of the World's 
Largest Movers 


ALBERT LEE 


PAXTON, 
President 


Agents in 
Principal Cities 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


e PACKING e CRATING e SHIPPING e STORAGE 
VAN LINES, Inc. 
King 8-6400 


327 N, Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Va. 
Member: Movers’ & Warehouseman’s Association of America, Inc, 
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The Bookshelf 


What We Are For, by Arthur Larson. Harper & Brothers: 
173 pages. $2.95. 


Reviewed by G. Eowarp CLARK 


MERICANS, according to Arthur Larson, seem to know 
A what they are against, but can’t agree on what they are 
for. 

“Capitalism,” says the businessman. 

“Rule of law,” says the lawyer. 

“Primacy of the individual,” says the philosopher. 

Actually, says Mr. Larson, we have an ideology—‘which 
we have not articulated. The Soviets have articulated an 
ideology—which does not in fact exist.” 

Mr. Larson then proceeds systematically and lucidly to 
identify a broad spectrum of political, economic and social 
values which comprise the fabric of our ideology. He re- 
lates these values to our foreign policy objectives and sug- 
gests, from his own background as a former director of 
USIA, ways in which this country can project a more accu- 
rate image of itself abroad. Even if one does not accept all 
the definitions or techniques suggested by the author, his re- 
definition of “Americanism” should provide stimulating 
reading for anyone interested in international relations. 


Reporting and Intelligence 
Reviewed by R. D. GatEwoop 


 lorsd reporting officer in the Foreign Service should find 
this book* of more than passing interest. The author. 
using only unclassified materials, has performed a_ public 
service by providing a broad up-to-date picture of the clus- 
ter of Government agencies, led by CIA, known as the “in- 
telligence community.” The Foreign Service, of course, plays 
a vital role in the life of this community, as the Department 
is primarily responsible for collecting political, economic. 
sociological, and scientific data on foreign countries. 

Mr. Ransom reminds us that 80 percent (and probably 
more in peace time) of the current and basic intelligence 
that is relevant to national policy is obtained from published 
data and overt contacts. Without dwelling at length on col- 
lection problems, the book describes the process of evaluat- 
ing the mass of reports reaching Washington and of pro- 
ducing, by inter-agency committees, the “national estimates” 
used for policy decisions. A distinction is clearly drawn, 
however, between the importance of the foresight provided 
by accurate intelligence and the inescapable fact that policy- 
makers must often make decisions in the absence of infor- 
mation that might suggest a definite course of action. The 
author is perhaps too much concerned with the possibility 
that CIA will become a “third force” between the Depart- 
ments of State and Defenese, but he is probably correct in 
anticipating that the public and Congress will in future dis- 
play an increasing interest in the activities, methods, and 
products of intelligence agencies. 

The book includes useful notes and an excellent biblios- 
raphy. 


*CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AND NATIONAL SECURITY by 
Harry Howe Ransom, Harvard University Press, 287 pages, 1958, 
$4.75. 
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Fables for the Foreign Service 


HERE WAS once an officer in our 
Embassy in Zambezi who stood 
high in the esteem of his Am- 
bassador. After he was there a pair 
of years, a bell rang on the IBM ma- 
chine in the Department and a card 
popped up, inscribed in words of one 
s\llable—so they could be read in 
PER —Senp Tuts Man To a New 
Post. 

So his name was sent to a BOARD 
where it was Frontpaged, AAB’d and 
Panel A’d. Also they pulled names 
out of one hat and posts out of 
another. Our friend was assigned to 
Calcutta, and orders in that sense 
were telegraphed forthwith. 


The Ambassador replied immedi- 
ately, describing in most eloquent 
terms that our friend was INDISPENS- 
ABLE. Two bells rang on the IBM 
machine at home, and an amber light 
glowed ominously. 


After a brief pause new orders 
were despatched, respectfully express- 
ing gratitude for the Ambassador’s 
helpful advice, and ordering our 
friend to Dacalogmagog. 


Have you ever read the post report 
on Dacalogmagog? It is worth a mo- 
ment’s reading to make you feel more 
comfortable where you are. 

The Ambassador replied in out- 
rage. He reported that the officer in 
question was the main support of 
everything but the walls of the Em- 


bassy. He was implied to be the Am- 
bassador’s right arm. 


Six bells rang on the IBM machine 
and a bright red light blinked rapid- 
ly. A button marked REVENGE was 
pressed by the SPECIAL EXECUTIONER 
and a name appeared on a_ small 
screen inside a lead-protected cham- 
ber—Chicamagagog. 

No one in Zambezi had heard of 
Chicamagagog before. At last a post 
report was found describing it in 
terms which made our friend knock 
his head upon the floor. There was, 
however, one good thing about the 
post. On weekends one could have a 
pleasant change by driving up to 
Dacalogmagog. 


— Never get too friendly with your 
‘thief. 
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No matter where you go... 


“The world agrees on ‘Gilbey’s please’.”’ 
@ 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 940 
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The Illustrated Post Report 


HE OFFICE is conveniently located in the busy 
commercial section of the city ... 


by DeWitt L. Stora 


The building occupied is well-suited to the rigors 
of a northern climate. Unfortunately, at the present 
time it is in need of minor repair work. The most 
urgently needed repairs are in the offices assigned to 


We Take Pleasure in Announcing 


that 


| JULIA M. MONTGOMERY 


Has Been Admitted to Our Firm 


as a General Partner 


| FERRIS & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Washington Building Washington 5, D. C. 


The work load at this post 


=! is heavy. 
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In fact, since last year’s reduction in force, at 


times it has been necessary to appeal to other agen- 
cies for assistance with 


... clerical duties. 


Nevertheless, staff morale is extremely high, due in 
part no doubt to the introduction of such typically 
American institutions as 


... the coffee break. 


AMERICAN 
STVRAGE CYMPANY 
SHIPPING Toor FROM WASHINGTON 


INCOMING CASES AND 
VANS are easily stored 
intact inside our new, 
spacious, clean warehouse 
and are then unpacked 
at your residence. 


COMPLETE FACIL- 
ITIES for all your SHIP- 
PING AND STORAGE 
NEEDS in our other 


modern warehouses. 


RMERIXAN STVRANE CV. 


2801 Georgia Ave., Washington 1, D. C. 
Phone DEcatur 2-6000 TWX-WA 139 
Cable Address: ‘““Amerstor’’ Washington 


Members: National Furniture Warehousemen's Assn. 


In Washington, D. C. it’s smart 
diplomacy to say: 


“meet me at The Mayflower" 


Dine where the cuisine is 


renowned for superb in- 
ternational flavor .. . 
Dance to the rhythmic 
Strains of skilled 
musicians in the lavish 
Presidential Room. 
Delight in luxurious 
accommodations .. . 
elegant service and 
continental atmosphere 
when you meet where 
society meets... 


at the Mayflower. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 
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NEW YORK'S Barclay 


has a special ‘‘Welcome”’ 
for Foreign Service Personnel 


These are some of the “little extras” that 
make The Barclay so popular with foreign 
service people visiting New York: 
* 25% reduction in rates 
* The services of our steamship 
representative 
* Air-conditioning and TV 
* Proximity to UN, shops, theatres, 
airports and terminals 
For reservations, address 
Tom Kane, General Manager 


The Barclay 


NEW YORK 
A Realty Hotel * H. M. Anholt, Pres. 


Illustrated Post Report (con’t.) 


The social life here is very demanding, particularly 
for 


... the principal officer 


Recreational opportunities are many and _ varied. 
In favorable weather it is often possible to arrange 
pleasant week-end cruises in the picturesque .. . 
native craft. 


Lonc active in promoting commerce 
among the peoples of the Americas, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank today is in the 
vanguard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Many officers, however, seem to prefer the heady 
exhilaration of the various .. . participation sports. 
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“YOUR BEST MOVE 
IS A 


CURLES MOVE” 


MODERN PALLETIZED 
STORAGE VAULT 


PACKING MOVING EXPORTING STORAGE 
Modern Facilities for Storage and 
Overseas Shipping 
Storage and Delivery of Import Shipments 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING TO ALL STATES 
FLORIDA MOVING A SPECIALTY 


CURLES MOVERS 


5115 LAWRENCE PLACE e HYATTSVILLE, MD. 
(WASHINGTON, D. C.) 


Telephone WArfield 7-1000 @ Cable Address CURMOVERS 


CREDIT UNION 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


.. . Use it to help 
solve those financial problems. 


Regular Direct Service to 


CUBA - NASSAU 
JAMAICA - PANAMA 
COLOMBIA 


See your administrative officer 
for further details. 


A place to save.... 


“STATE DEPARTMENT 2373 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


pe A place to borrow 


Total Loans East and West Coasts of _ 
$2,733,760 

Total Shares CENTRAL AMERICA 
$3,694,645 


59 years of dependable freight service 


United Fruit Company 


131 State Street, Boston 
Pier 3, North River, New York 

States Marine—Isthmian Agency, Inc., 

Mercantile Trust Bidg., Baltimore 
321 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans 

111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 

609 Fannin Street, Houston 

Also offices in Mobile, San Francisco 
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Foreign fficers! 


Let a Foreign Service wife help you with your 
housing needs in Washington-— Write to Mrs. 
Philip H. Chadbourn Jr., and she will solve your 
problems! 


SIMMONS PROPERTIES 


1729 21st St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 


Office: DE: 2-0730 
Home: WH: 6-1570 


Illustrated Post Report (con’t.) 


An automobile is not an absolute necessity here. 
Local transportation facilities are both adequate 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 


APARTMENT HOTEL 
The Nicest Small Hotel in Washington 
600 - 20th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. NAtional 8-5425 
Why Foreign Service Personnel prefer the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel 


It is only two blocks from the State Department 

It offers family accommodations 

One room, kitchen and bath, completely furnished 
air conditioned 

(4) Coffee shop and excellent food 


ROOMS 
Single $6.00 and up. Double $9.00 and 
APTS.—DOUBLE BEDS 
Single $8.00 and up. Double $9.00 and 
APTS.—TWIN BEDS 
Single $7.00 and up. Double $8.50 and 
Additional persons $2.00 each. 
10% discount for weekly occupancy. 
CAPT. & MRS. MARSHALL McKIBBIN, Mgrs. 


apartments, 


.- and cheap. 


Although a few wives find that they sometimes 


miss the States-side .. . super markets 


Drive-In Banking 


at the McLachlen Potomac 
Plaza Branch gives you 
the ultimate in fast, 
efficient service. And at 
McLachlen, your account 
is equally available at 
all McLachlen offices. 


McLachlen Banking Corporation 


SOUTHWEST BRANCH: 12th AND MARYLAND AVE., S.W. 
POTOMAC PLAZA BRANCH: 2425 VIRGINIA AVE., N.Wy 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. and Federal Reserve System 


eee SINCE 1891, A NAME YOU CAN BANK ON” eel 


UNITED SERVICES OFFICERS’ INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4, England 
Telephone: Mansion House 4600. Cables: Adsuranbro, Cannon, London 
INSURANCE BROKERS to the UNITED STATES FOREIGN SERVICE 
World Wide All Risks | SINCE 1923 | 
Policy. No restriction as 
to residence or mode of 

travel. 

PREMIUM $1.25% per 
annum. No Deductible 
clauses. 

Covering clothing, per- 
sonal and household ef- 
fects and valuables, etc. 


Automobile Snsurance is 
arranged in most coun- 
tries of the world in 
conformity with local 
legislation. Cars cov- 
ered in transit by sea or 
rail, 


Claims settled in dollars 


If you have not already availed yourself of the Association's 
services, please write U.S.O.I.A. at the above address. 


. a satisfactory substi- 
tute is the small commis- 
sary, which features .. . 


fresh foods. 
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Going Abroad? 
Changing Posts? | 


Have a new General Motors car waiting for you 
on arrival. The GM car of your choice can be yours 
when you want it, where you want it, at the price 
you agreed to pay. And your new car will be the 
way you want it, too, with the color, trim and 
optional equipment you specified. 


If your need is urgent—and the car you want 
is not immediately available—we’ll offer you the 
closest specifications possible for immediate de- 
livery in the U.S., or to the steamer or to your 
shipping agent. We’ll be pleased to handle the 
shipment for you without service charge. Contact 
your local General Motors distributor or write or 
cable us directly. 


General Motors Corporation - Foreign Distributors Division 
224 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. - Telephone: PLaza 7-4000 
Cable Address; “Gemoautoex” New York 


GM's High Standard of Service and Low Cost Factory Parts are available everywhere 
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Real 
Estate 


‘i RHEA RADIN 


TOWN HOUSES 


Foggy Bottom 


in the 
Capitol Hill Heart 
Georgetown 
Washington, 


Fe 3-7065 - Ex 3-3090 


1718 - EYE ST., N.W. 


AN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
FOR YOUR CHILD : 


ACCREDITED COURSES: Kindergarten thru 8th Grade 


Wherever you may be stationed, Calvert SCHOOL-AT-HOME 
Courses can provide, by mail, a modern education for your child. 
Courses are kept up to date by continuous pretesting in Calvert's 
famous laboratory-school in Baltimore. Calvert guides your teach- 
ing with helpful step-by-step instructions. Courses stress the 
three R's, science, and cultural subjects; are often used to enrich 
the educational experience of the above-average child. Children 
may start any time, transfer easily to American schools. More 
than 100,000 children all over the world have used Calvert Courses. 
53rd year. Non-profit. Write for catalog (give age, grade). 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


The School That 


130 E. Tuscany Road, _ 
Comes to You 


Baltimore 10, Md. 


For Every Occasion 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 
& 
lorists 
5634 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 


EM. 3-6465 


Members of the American Foreign Service 

can depend upon this firm promptly to 

fill orders for Engraved cards, Invitations, 
Stationery, etc. 


“BREWWD 
ENGRAVERS 
to Washington’s Most Distinguished Residents 
Reasonable Prices 


1217 G Street : Wasnincron, D. C. 


Illustrated Post Report (con’t.) 


Good servants are scarce. For the most part, the 
available maids and houseboys are untrained 


... but willing. 


2, 
By JACK GROVER 


A Ticklish Problem 


N the heart of the African jungles three missionaries were 

once faced with a ticklish problem. They were traveling 
with three cannibals, and had come to a wide river. The 
only means of transportation they had at their disposal was 
a small dugout canoe, which could hold at the most only 
two people at a time. 


Now all of the missionaries knew how to paddle, but 
only one of the cannibals, the Chief, could. The white men 
after a colloquy decided it would be possible, by making 
several trips, for the six to get across safe and sound. At 
no time, of course, could the cannibals outnumber the mis- 
sionaries, for as soon as this would happen the cannibals 
would be sure to forget their teachings and dine. With your 
help can they get across? Better use matches, cards or 
some such. 


Connotation Catch 


OMETHING HAS BEEN described as an intrinsically ree- 
S tangular and essentially heterogeneous concatenation of 
dissimilar verbal synonymic similitudes, replete with internal 
inhibitions, yet promulgating external ratiocination and 
meticulously designed to promote fulminatory vituperation 
and dispel hebetudinosity. Three guesses as to what it is. 

(For answers see page 41) 


AFSA LUNCHEON 
Senator Fulbright will speak before the AFSA luncheon on 


April 29, 1959, 
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Here's the Finest 


FOR YOU 
AND YOUR FAMILY 


Extra Protection 
Against Skidding 


Extra Protection 
Against Blowouts 


Extra Protection 
Against Punctures 


Every Firestone tubeless tire has Firestone tires are stronger because they’re New, exclusive Firestone 
a special inner Safety Liner that built with Gum-Dipped S/F Safety-Fortified Rubber-X tread compound. 
clings to puncturing objects, seals cords. The cord body has layers of rubber and scientific design provide 
against air loss, reduces the that cushion against road shock and reduce superior skid protection and 
danger and trouble of punctures. the causes and danger of blowouts. longer low-cost mileage. 


SAFETY PROVED 


Firestone TIRES 


with Firestone Rubber-X 
Are Safer For Your Car 


Race champions in the fastest, most torturous races and 
car owners on the highways of the world have proved 
Firestone the safest tire built. Firestone Rubber-X, the 
new, exclusive tread compound, makes Firestone tires 
wear much longer. The Gum-Dipped S/F Safety-Fortified 
cord body developed from long, successful racing experi- 
ence gives car owners three-way protection against punc- 
tures, blowouts and skidding. 


Why wait? Get Firestone three-way protection on 
your car—remember the extra long mileage you get with 
Firestone Rubber-X actually makes Firestones cost less. 
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On the Showing of Efficiency 
Reports 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


There is a kind of axiom about 
efficiency reports that some of us may 
have heard. It is that the best (most 
honest) reports on most officers are 
those that are written after such offi- 
cers have left their posts on transfer. 
This may or may not be true but the 
implications of this saying are worth 
thinking about. 


One could elaborate but what does 
this actually imply? It is that many 
if not most efficiency reports, and 
especially those at the smaller posts, 
are apt to gloss over personal de- 
ficiencies where it is felt that they 
should be pointed up at all, with a 
kind of artful ambiguity so as, if pos- 
sible, to avoid leaving a wound but 
at the same time to convey enough 
that is unsaid to permit someone in 
the Department, and especially the 
Selection Board, to “read between the 
lines.” It means that for wholly un- 
derstandable reasons some reports are 
not truly accurate, and that the Se- 
lection Boards are to a large extent 
confronted with the problem of rec- 
ommending promotions either on the 
basis of the number of nice things 
that can be said of the various eligi- 
bles or inversely in accordance with 
the faintness of the praise with which 
a subject is damned. The result is 
that some are promoted mainly be- 
cause their records show little or 
nothing of an adverse nature even 
though they may be less deserving 
than others. 


I have prepared scores of efficiency 
reports myself and I have served in a 
position that has led me to read hun- 
dreds of others. I know whereof I 
speak. I am all for such reasonable 
checks and balances as can practica- 
bly be contrived but we already have 
one such check at most posts in the 
form of the Reviewing Officer. 


This is enough. For the rare in- 
justices that may be prevented by 
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having to show a particular report to 
the subject thereof there are usually 
many more injustices done others 
among that officer's competitors in 
class whose chiefs may not have been 
so much “on the spot” in making out 
their reports. Therefore to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding on the part 
of anyone it would be well to pro- 
hibit the showing of an efficiency re- 
port to the subject thereof except per- 
haps for the various numerical factor 
ratings given or except in special cir- 
cumstances to be determined by the 
principal officer, as for example where 
the adverse might be serious. This 
would not prevent the holding, as is 
certainly desirable, of a frank discus- 
sion with the subject of his weak- 
nesses, if any, nor affect his right to 
obtain the substance of such alleged 
weaknesses (as well as virtues) either 
in person from the performance mea- 
surement and evaluation people in 
the Department or by writing for it. 

This would, however, constitute a 
return to the sensible procedure of 
years past by placing full reliance for 
the honesty of the report squarely 
where it belongs, that is, on the in- 
tegrity of the reporting officer, and 
on him alone, and still ensure each 
officer the right to defend himselt 
against real or imagined injustices. 


“We had four divisions on paper yes- 
terday—Now the paper’s gone.” 
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Ideas for Improvements 


To the Editor. 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Recent issues of the Foreign Serv- 
ice News Letter (November and 
December 1958) announce the estab- 
lishment of new committees on 
Foreign Service Administration and 
Training, and Improvement of Con- 
sular Activities, and suggest that any- 
one, officers and clerks, may send 
ideas for improvement directly to the 
Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice for consideration by these com- 
mittees. Both the News Letrer and 
the JOURNAL thus offer opportunities 
for discussion outside the usual offi- 
cial channels of individual’s opinions 
and suggestions on matters affecting 
the Foreign Service. Perhaps this will 
turn up some constructive suggestions 
that would never otherwise “see the 
light of day.” I would like to see an 
article in the JOURNAL, and maybe 
some letters to the Editor. on the aims 
and probable result of these newly 
established committees, which would 
seem to provide direct channels for 
constructive ideas. 

If an officer has made suggestions 
at his post which have either not been 
considered, or have been rejected, is 
he really advised to send his ideas 
direct to Washington through this 
new channel, if he is convinced they 
merit consideration? I believe the 
old employee suggestion system had 
forms which were to be initialled by 
one’s supervisor. This new plan might 
well bring in ideas which would be 
valuable but, let’s face it, might have 
jeopardized someone’s efficiency re- 
port or caused unpleasant inter-office 
relations if submitted to or through 
his supervisor. Is one really expected 
to send in suggestions “while your 
blood is boiling” as stated in the 
December News LETTER? This is a 
rather revolutionary idea. Let’s have 
some comments on how it is expected 
to work out. 

ELIZABETH B. JOHNSEN 
Vice Consul (FSO-6) 
London 
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A giant tanker ship calls at the bustling Persian | 
Gulf port of Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia. It will | 
load thousands of barrels of crude oil and depart a 
for distant shores. a 


Arabian crude is moved to markets on every 
continent. Last year alone, 733 tankers visited | 
this oil terminal and lifted nearly 124,000,000 | 
barrels of crude, more than %3 of ARAMCO’s | 
total production. | 


ARAMCO ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
DHAHRAN, SAUDI ARABIA + NEW YORK, N.Y., U. S.A. 
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To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


As a co-author of “The Ugly 
American.” | have resisted the temp- 
tation to respond to reviews and com- 
ments on that book. However, Mrs. 
Kocher’s comments simultane- 
ously so sincere and so confused that 
they deserve answering. 

Mrs. Kocher states that the things 
we describe are all exceptions to the 
rule... and then goes on to argue 
that in any case the things are neces- 
sary and inevitable and widespread! 
Take language. Mrs. Kocher states 
that language is important, but it 
does not “automatically establish 
friendships either.” This suggests 
that language is not so important. 
Also she goes on to say that there 
is a “language officer” in most South- 
east Asia posts. This is simply not 
true. In the whole sweep of South- 
east Asia we are not “covered” in 
even the major languages to say 
nothing of the dialects. This is a fact 
which Mrs. Kocher might not be 
aware of. but what disturbs me _ is 


that her words on language boil 


down to this: Language is important. 
but it’s difficult and we're “covered” 
anyway. 

Mrs. Kocher on American “Golden 
Ghetto” life is not much more. re- 
assuring. She states that most Ameri- 
cans do get out into the country ... 
but a sentence later states that they 
don't and should not or the embassy 
could not function. On both counts 
she is wrong. Most embassy officials. 
not a minority, seldom sally forth 
into the country except rare 
and aseptic situations. The embassy 
would function much better in_ its 
political and social reporting if its 
members got out in the country. 
Mrs. Kocher’s vision of what is ap- 
propriate embassy work is 19th cen- 
tury, pukka, and precisely what is 
wrong with many of our people 
abroad. 

We are aware that there are thou- 
sands of “little? Americans (her 
phrase. not ours) abroad doing a 
magnificent job. But we also know 
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Language Training and ‘‘The Ugly American”’ 


that they need a more substantial 
budget, committed over a period of 
years and in a consistent manner. 

I do not know what Mrs. Kocher 
means by exaggeration, but every 
episode in the book has happened— 
and many times. And is still hap- 
pening. She must also have read the 
book badly not to perceive that over 
half of it is devoted to Americans 
overseas who do things well. 

This letter has the sound of harsh- 
ness to it and for that I apologize. 
But Mrs. Kocher’s letter has all the 
clements of pomposity, half-thought 
out ideas, misperception of reality 
which we criticize in “The Ugly 
American.” Her seeming incompre- 
hension of what is happening in the 
world and her concern with Ameri- 
can “reputation and morale” at a 
time when history is massively being 
reshaped depress me enormously. 


EUGENE BUuRDICK 
University of California 


Berkeley 


Editor’s Comment: 


Because of the interest in and im- 
portance of language training, men- 
tioned in the letter above, we asked 
Personnel for current figures on our 
language officers in Southeast Asia. 
They wrote us: 

There are thirteen U. S. Foreign 
Service posts in Southeast Asian 
countries at the present time. The 
following languages, other than Eng- 
lish, are spoken at these posts: Bur- 
mese, Chinese (spoken by important 
population groups in all Southeast 
Asian countries), Cambodian, In- 
donesian, Malay, Thai, Laotian, Viet- 
namese and French. There are also a 
number of local dialects. At least one 
language officer, with competence in 
a pertinent Far Eastern language, is 
assigned to each of the posts listed, 
and at most posts there are two or 
more. 


The total number of officers with 
pertinent Far Eastern language com- 
petence now assigned in the area is 
twenty-three (counting eight Chinese 
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language officers). There are also 
thirteen officers in training in lan. 
guages relevant to the area, not count- 
ing Chinese language trainees, and 
fourteen more scheduled for training. 
Other Far Eastern language officers 
are working in the Department, or 
on rotational tours in other areas. 

Twenty-five French-speaking offi. 
cers are assigned to the four posts 
where French is generally-under- 
stood medium of communication, in 
addition to Far Eastern language of- 
ficers. (English is equally understood 
in other Southeast Asian posts. ) 

Not all of the language officers as- 
signed to these posts have as yet de- 
veloped full fluency, since up to 
thirty months of fulltime application 
are required for complete mastery 
of Far Eastern languages, but all 
are developing their proficiency. The 
Department of State has been train- 
ing officers in Far Eastern languages 
in growing numbers since World 
War II, and has now established a 
five-year program for the training 
of officers in all difficult languages 
in quantities sufficient to meet all the 
needs of the posts involved, both in 
Southeast Asia and elsewhere. 


Editor’s Note: The Editorial Board has 
suggested that due to the limits of our 
space no further correspondence be ad- 
dressed to our letter columns on “The 
Ugly American” at this time. 


Kamakura Buddha 


To the Editor. 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


It was a delight to see the placid 
face of the Great Buddha of Kama- 
kura in the January JoURNAL’s Serv- 
ice Glimpses—but it was startling to 
me, as I presume it was also to the 
several other FSO’s who while as- 
signed to the Consulate General at 
Yokohama have lived in the shadow 
of this famous Japanese monument, 
to find it described under the heading 
“Seoul.” 

Tuomas H. Murrin 
Naples 


